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PREFACE 


This is a book about tomorrow. 

My purpose in svnting it today is to try to cut through the 
fog of uncertainty and confusion about tomorrow that envelops 
us. TJje fog is caused largely by words, words \nthout reality 
in the world as it actually is; to dispel this murkmess we must 
see the reality hehind the words. 

This book then is about real things and real people rivers 
and how to develop them, new factories and new jobs and 
how they were created, forms and farmers and how they came 
to prosper and stand on their own. My purpose is to show, by 
authentic experience in one Amencao region, that to get such 
new jobs and factories and fertile farms our choice need not be 
behveen wtrcniej of “right'* aod ‘7e/t,’’ hehveen overcentral- 
ired Big-government and a do-nothmg pobey, between 
“private enterprise” and “socialism,*' behveen an arrogant red- 
tape-ridden bureaucracy and dommabon by a few private mo- 
nopolies I have tiled in these pages to express my confidence 
that in tested principles of democracy ive have ready at hand 
a philosophy and .1 set of svoricmg tools that, adapted to this 
machine age, can guide and sustain os in increafing op- 
portunity for individual freedom and well-being. 

This confidence that it can be done, that the fog, and the 
fears its shado^vy shapes engender, will vanish if we look at 
the re.ihty and not the words, is based on ten years of ex- 
perience in the Tennessee Valley Here the people and their 
insfitutions-among them the regional development corpOTation 
Jcnoivn as TVA-have provided just such a demonstrabon of 
the vitality of democracy- It is that ten years of actual ex- 
perience— the background for this book— that reveals the prom- 
ise and the hope of tomorrow for men everynvhere. 

I am an administrator and not a professional writer. This 



book bears the literary marks of that deficiency. I have had 
to do the writing, moreover, while carrying on my work, often 
in the midst of those recurrent “crises” that make up the life 
of any administrator. And I recognize that in writing about 
the Tennessee Valley Authority I cannot be wholly objective. 
No one can be so absorbed in this work as for a decade I have 
been and remain thus passionless about a task so altogether 
heartening. The reader, then, is warned at the outset that he 
will find no tone of Olympian neutrality in this book. For this 
I make no apology, for I believe the world badly needs con- 
viction; it has had too much of a kind of impartiality that is in- 
evitably irresponsible. In this book there are convictions stated 




and conclusions pressed. 

This book does not purport to be a full account of the 
TV A. Except by way of the briefest inventory, I have not 
described the engineering and technical aspects of that enter- 
prise nor the effect of the changes in the Tennessee Valley 
upon the lives of particular individuals, in some ways the most 
interesting part of the TVA story. There is httle in this book 
on the public power issue, although that has been the center 
of most controversy about the TVA in the past: for this valley, 
that issue appears to be settled. 


What I have set down in this book is a statement of my 
faith, and the facts and reasons that support it. 

I believe men may learn to work in harmony with the forces 
o nature, neither despoiling what God has given nor helpless 
to put them to use. I believe in the great potentialities for weU- 
hemg of fte machine and technology and science; and though 
they do hold a real threat of enslavement and frustration for 
the human spint I believe those dangers can be averted. I be- 
lieve that feugh the practice of democracy the world of tech- 
nology holds out the greatest opportunity in all history for 
the development of the individual, according to his own tal- 
nts, aspirations and willingness to carry the responsibilities 

evil n^ f man. We have a choice: to use science either for 
evil or for good. I beheve men can make themselves free. 


X 


These convictions have been fortified as I have seen them 
take on substance and become part of the life of this valley 
and of its people, and it is of this that 1 wnte in this book. 

The interpretation of the TVA that I have set down is es- 
sentially a personal one, for every man necessarily sees his 
experiences through his own eyes. But iji forming the views 
and ideas \vritten into this book I am deeply in debt to many 
men and women, and most of all to the people who hve in 
this valley— and that includes of course the men and women 
of the TVA, associates and co-workers of mine For this rea- 
son 1 have dedicated the hock to them—builders for deznocracy 
—fanners, managerSi architects, engineers, construction work- 
ers, chemists, merchants, accountants, preachers, many dif- 
ferent kinds of people— la the spirit of the tablets we have put 
upon TT'A’s dams, upon whi^ appear no named hierarchy 
of Board of Directors or enginecn, but simply the legend: 
“Built for the People of the United States " 

A number of friends, among them TVA Board and staff 
colleagues, have reviewed all or parts of the manuscript, and 
made helpful suggestions and cntiosms, for which I am grate- 
ful. I am specially and deeply indebted to two associates. At 
every stage of the writing Gordon B Cbpp. Genera) Manager 


Ington Representative, for the benefit of her rare critical 
judgment, for substantial editorial assistance and many pro- 
ductive suggestions, hfy special thanks are due to Afanan 
Reames, whose sldU and patience carried this book through 
the many stages of its wntiog. from niy shorthand first drafts 
to the last typed revision. 

In the writing of this book as in everything I have under- 
taken in die past t«’enfy years I have relied greatly upon 
the perceptive judgment of my wife, to whom I am infinitely 
grateful. 

What the TVA owes to Senator George W. Nr*-’' die coun-, 
xi . ’■ 


try well knows; indeed wthout him tlicre would be no T\''A; 
his statesmanship and integrity are deeply engraved upon 
every chapter of TVA's legislative historj’. And in the years 
since TVA was created its administrators have been privileged 
to draw deeply from those well-springs of wisdom and sagac- 
ity- that mark Senator Norris as one of tlie great men of 
America’s history. I want too to record Iho very special debt 
that is owing to nay colleague of tire whole period covered by 
this account, Harcourt A, Morgan, the noblest and most com- 
prehending man I have ever known. Ho is a great teacher of 
fundamentals— for a whole v.allcy. 

Finally, in addition to the impersonal words that appear in 
the text of diis book, I want to add a word of appreciation 
to the President of the United States; not only for his unfail- 
ing support of TA^'A’s basic principles of conservation and 
decentralization, for the establishment of which he was largely 
responsible, but even more for his years of warmhearted and 
friendly counsel and encouragement. 

D. E. L. 

Fine Road 
T^orris, Tennessee 
October 6, 1943 
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road to maturity. It is a story of the people and how they 
have worked to create a new valley. • 


TVA on a World-wide Scale 

I write of the Tennessee Valley, hut all tlus could have hap- 
pened in almost any of a thousand other valleys whore rivers 
run from the hills to the sea. For the valleys of the earth have 
these things in common: tlie waters, the air, the land, the 
minerals, the forests. In Missouri and in Arkansas, in Brazil 
and in the Argentine, in China and in India there are just such 
rivers, rivers flowng through mountain canyons, tlurough cane- 
brake and palmetto, through barren wastes— rivers that in the 
violence of flood menace the land and the people, then sulk 
in idleness and drought— rivers all over the world waiting to 
be controlled by men— the Yangtze, the Ganges, the Ob, the 
, Parand, the Amazon, the Nile. In a thousand valleys in Amer- 
ica and the world over there are fields that need to be made 
strong and productive, land steep and rugged, land flat as a 
man’s hand; on the slopes, forests— and in the hills, minerals— 
that can be made to yield a better living for people. 

And in foreign but no longer distant lands, in the cities and 
the villages in those thousand valleys, live men of a hundred 
different tongues and many racial strains. As you move across 
the boundaries men have drawn upon their maps, you find 
that their laws are different, as are their courts and passport 
regulations, and what they use for money. Different too are 
the words you hear, the color of men’s skin, the customs in 
the home and in the market. But the things the people live 
by are the same; the soil and the water, the rivers in their 
valleys, the minerals within the earth. It is upon these every- 
where that men must build, in California or Morocco, the 
Ukraine or Tennessee. These are the things they dig for and 
hew and process and contrive. These are the foundation of 
all their hopes for relief from hunger, from cold, from drudg- 
ery, for an end to want and constant insecurity. A thousand 
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politicnl fact of tlio jtcncratinn tlml lirs ahc ul. No loiuVT do 
nu>n look «iwn poverty nc inc-WtaWi-, iK'r tliiok lit it dtai'lcer)-, 
tliscnsc, nitli. famine. flooiU. and pf.ysir.il ixli.au-.tion are vid* 
lotions of the deni or pnni.dmiciit In' a dciiy. 

An Kyc «n» Uic I'nlnro 

Here is tko central fact with which statc-tmanship tnorntTOw 
must contend. The politic.il promise-, that v.il! he made and 
tlie great popular movements that will rise v'.i!l deal v. ish tlie 
demands of people for the ever larcer hanr-.t that f.eJ--on' and 
naUitc. devoted to a common purpose, pan im made to yi' ld. 
The terms under whieh (ho people of llf world will receive 
the products of tcchnie.d adv.'inct', such as those th.it have 
como to this valley in the decade past, arc at the vort( x of the 
cyclonic forces of onr cmituty. 

This hour, moreover, is the right time for telling of such 
t}n'ng.s. In the desperation of .a fight to survive, miraelcs have 
been wrought in l.ahoratoric.s and with macliim's. Sc'-ing th.o 
reality of things they had never dreamed mnhl happ"n, men 
Iias'c been deeply stirred; now almost nothing S'^enis imjios- 
siblc. Whether on the fighting fronts or lending th'* homo 
.sector, men arc thinking of tomorrow, tliiiiVing of it witli 
longing tinged with fear and uncertainty, livcn''d with hojics 
for the future. Those wlio fight and others who prosiuc that 
their brothers may ho able to fight want an earnest of good 
faith as to that future — tilings that they can sc*c. can them- 
selves experience. They seem no longer greatly moved and 
lifted by abstractions. Their thinking is k'ss com]i!ic.alcd hut 
closer to life than that of the intellectual on the lecture plat- 
form or the political leader drafting a manifesto. 

The fight itself comes first. But beyond that there are pic- 
tures in the recesses of men’s thought behind the fighting; 
si.vt5’ .acres of hand, how it can be brought hack to fertilitv; 
how to dehydrate or freeze the crop for the best kind of 
market; how to get back on a job at a new kind of factory 
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them such a meaning takes more than words and promises, 
however eloquently and honestly uttered. This is a job of work 
to be done, a job for which there is already some experience 
and more than enough talent and skill. The words of promise 
can be made to come true. Here is the Grand Job of This 
Century. 

But everything depends upon how this job is done. 

The spirit in which the task is undertaken; its purpose, 
whether for the welfare of the many or the few; the methods 
chosen-these will determine whether men will' live in free- 
dom and peace, whether their resources will be speedily 
exhausted or will be sustained, nourished, made solid beneath 
their feet not only for themselves but for the generations to 
come. 

The physical achievements that science and technology now 
make possible may bring no benefits, may indeed be evil, un- 
^ less they have a moral purpose, unless they are conceived and 
"carried out for the benefit of the people themselves. Widrout 
such a purpose, advances in technology may be disastrous to 
the human spirit; the industrialization of a raw material area 
may bring to the average man only a new kind of slavery and 
the destruction of democratic institutions. 

But such a moral purpose alone is not enough to insure 
that resource development will be a blessing and not a curse. 
Out of TVA experience in this valley I am persuaded that to 
make such a purpose effective two other principles are es- 
sential. 

First, that resource development must be governed by the 
unity of nature herself. 

Second, that the people must participate actively in tliat 
development. 

The physical job is going to be done; of that I think we 
can be sure. But if, in the doing, the unity of nature’s re- 
sources is disregarded, the price wiU be paid in exhausted 
land, butchered forests, polluted streams, and industrial ugli- 
ness. And, if the people are denied an active part in this great 
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that differ from those aistomarily employed both by private 
enterprises and public agencies. Nevertheless the TVA experi- 
ment has been carried on under the existing niles of the game 
of American life. It required no change in the Constitution 
of tlie United Slates. Congress has maintained full control. 
Property rights and social institutions have undergone no dras- 
tic amendment. In short, the valley's change has gone for- 
ward under typical and traditional American conditions, rather 
than under non-existent "ideal” conditions that would not or 
could not bo duplicated. 

Tlie breadth of purpose and the distinctive methods of iho 
T\'’ A— these it is that constitute the most important part of 
the enterprise. It is these that will have the greatest usefulness 
to other Americans and to the increasingly large number of 
responsible men in other nations who are concerned wlh prob- 
lems essentially similar to those that faced tliis valley ten 
..■ears ago. 

It is upon such purposes and methods that our ansrvers to 
issues of peace and freedom will turn. All else— "principles” 
of economics and finance, dollars and pounds sterling, tariffs 
and taxation, unemployment insurance, health programs, new 
gadgets and plastics and chemicals and electronic devices, 
democratic government, oven essential international arrange- 
ments— will depend upon the decisions wc make and the 
course we follow tomorrow in the fundamental activity of de- 
veloping the resources in the soil, the air, the water, and 
svithin the eartli, through modern skills of science and organi- 
zation. 

2. A RIVER IS PUT TO WORK FOR THE PEOPLE 

This is an entirely different region from what it was ten years 
ago. You can see the change almost everywhere you go. You 
can see it in the copper lines strung along back country roads, 
m the fresh paint on the houses those electric lines were built 
to serve. You can see it in new electric water pumps in the 
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Whnl 1'V’A Hits AcwsnipH^lu tl 


Tlieso Icdinical reports will interwl flu' cxp'-rls. 'ni- aver- 
ngc ciU 7 .cn wiil incosnrc U\c clv.inv;(. tinnni’i' I' psnto ni nn- 
Ollier kind: in the record.? of new private indinlries e'.fahli-hcd 
in the valley, of failing; enterpri.v,*? revived, more money in 
people’.? hand.?, less lax delinqnwicics, incrc.ijcd hank ih-poUta, 
a prcalcr volume of huying at the .store'; -trends cl'Mrly e'.- 
tahlished before the war. Tlie citiren may read of the di'c.ade's 
chanRO in records of new public lihr.ary .servlec or .state parks 
established where none had been before, tnow lin-.p!t,d>;, wain- 
ly health unit.? .almost doubled, less lulxTcnlo.sis ,atitl m.al.iria 
and odicr ''low-income dLscMses." lie may read of the nmnlKT 
of miles of lines built to hrinp. power to the farms of flw area 
and tho rapid increase in tlic amount of eledricity used !>y 
the people— unprecedented in this country, lb- may refl- ct on 
tho better quality of food produced ami llu; incrc.asi'd yield 
cr acre on Uic land, or nnal\-7o the ton-miles of traffic incre.ase 
on Oio river, lie may figure (he potential value of the tnillinns 
of seedlings planted in fann woodl.and and forest. Ho may 
SCO the newly created "Great Lakes of the .Soutli,*’ the he.nity 
of llieir thousands of miles of wooded shnrclino nmnarrt'd, 
deep blue waters set among high mountains and abounding 
witli game fi.sh. 

Such .sights and such records n-necl the way.s in which, .as 
thi.s beautiful v.allcy has changed, the lives of .sever.al million 
fellow Americ.ans have also changed. 

The Uiver Itself 

The story of tho change begins ssath the river. On .a map 
the river s fis'e mount.iin trihutaries, each a considerable stream 
-the French Broad, the Holston, the Iliwasscc. the LiUle Ten- 
nessee, Uio CUnch-are clearly set off from tho broad m.ain 
stem, tlie Tennessee itself, a major river of great volume, fed 
by the heaviest rainfall in e.aslem America. A map shows 
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to me as “one hell of a big job of work.” I cannot improve 
on that summary. It is the largest job of engineering and con- 
struction ever carried out by any single organizab'on in all 
our history. 

In heat and cold, in driving rain and under tlie blaze of the 
August sun, tens of thousands of men have hewed and blasted 
and hauled with their teams and tractors, clearing more tlian 
175,000 acres of land, land that the surface of the lakes now 
covers. They have built or relocated more than 1200 miles of 
highway and almost 140 miles of railroad. With thousands 
of tons of explosives and great electric shovels tlicy have e.x- 
cavated nearly 30,000,000 cubic yards of rock and earth to 
prepare the foundations of these dams— an excavation large 
enough to bury twenty Empire State buildings. To bold the 
river the men of the TVA have poured and placed concrete, 
rock fill, and earth in a total quantity of 113 milh'on cubic 
yards. 

To comprehend these figures requires a few comparisons. 
This 113 million cubic yards of material is more than twelve 
times the bulk of the seven great pyramids of Egypt. Of 
these materials, the concrete alone poured into the TVA dams 
is two and a half times as much as that used in all the locks and 
structures of the Panama Canal; is four times as much as in 
Boulder Dam, 1,200,000 cubic yards greater than in the 
Grand Coulee Dam; would build more than seven dams as 
large as Soviet Russia’s great Dnieprostroy Dam. Tlie Gr.and 
Coulee Dam is the largest single masonry structure yet built, 
and Boulder Dam the second largest. Boulder was in the 
process of construction for five years and took the combined 
efforts of six of our largest private building contractor firms. 
Grand Coulee took eight years to build, and ten major private 
construction firms were engaged on it. 

Thi^-five Boulder dams or ten Grand Coulee dams could 
have been built with the total materials required for com- 
® dams, the work of a single organization. 

e s employees in 1942 were simultaneously designing 
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and building a dozen dams and improving four others, were 
erecting the South’s largest steam-electric plant, and building 
large diemleal and munitions factories, with a total of 40,000 
men and women at «*erk. 

The River Pul to Work 

The work of the hudders has made of the river a highway 
that is carrying huge amounts of freight over its deep water- 
courses. In 1942 more than 161 'milhon ton-mdes of trafBc 
moved through locks, designed m eooperabon with the Army 
Corps of Engineers and operated by them, which raise the 
barges from one lake's level to another But in 1928 only a 
httle more than 46 milL'on ton-miles of traffic moved on the 
river; in 1933 the figure was 32 million. This was mostly sand 
And gravel mming in short hauls between adjacent areas, and 
some forest products. 

Today huge modem towboats, penvered by great Diesel en- 
gines, move up and down the channel, pushing double columns 
of barges, and the cargo is no kinger limited to raw materials. 
Billets of steel and cotton goods come from Birmingham 
headed north, grain from Mlaneapolis. milLoas of gallons of 
gasoline, oil, machiner)*, mer^iandise, automobiles, mihtary 
ambulances and jeeps. It is estimated that in 1945, when the 
channel will be fulh- completed for a!! the J'ear and for tlie 
nver's total length, the savings to shippers wiD be about three 
and a half million dollars eai s'ear. 

Quiet cotton towns c! yesterday are now busy river peris. 
And, as always has been tree cf water trarsperta^cn, new 
industries are nsng along its cenne- Milhom cf douars have 
been invested and thoesmods of f5bs created as new .grain 
ele%-ators. flour mi2j, and cS ts.^.u h hrre bees erected al-yr? 
the ri\-er’s banks At Decatur in Alabama, cn^lm- wtee 
few yean ago farmers were niimg v- -- cclt^ 
newlv built ocean-ccing vessej ^ce d * 

"^VLeeler Lake’ and t hiere gtn tasm 
.43 



And on fliese same lakes are thousands of new pleasure 
craft of every kind— costly yachts, sailboats, homemade skiffs. 
Nine thousand miles of shorebnc— more tlian the total of tlic 
seacoast line of the United States on the Atlantio, the Pacific, 
and the Gulf of Mexico— are available for tlie recreation of the 
people. Thousands of acres along tlie shore are devoted to pub- 
lic parks, operated by the states, by counties, cities, and by 
the TVA. More than fifty boat docks serve the needs of fisher- 
men from all parts of the United States. By patient scientific 
methods designed to give nature a chance, the number of fish 
has been increased fortyfold in the storage reservoirs, fifteen 
times in the main stream reservoirs. More than forty .species 
of fish have been caught in these lakes— a variety comparable 
to that of the Great Lakes. Here is the basis of a thriving 
industry that in 1943 produced six million pounds of edible 
fish, and is expected to increase to twenty-five million pounds 
a year. 


Taming the Waters 

Before the men of the Tennessee Valley built these dams, 
flooding was a yearly threat to every farm and industry, every 
town and village and railroad on the river’s banks, a barrier 
to progress. Today there is security from that annual danger 
in the Tennessee Valley. With the erection of local protective 
works at a few points this region will be completely safe, even 
against a flood bigger than anything in recorded histor>’. A 
measure of protection resulting from tlie Tennessee’s control 
extends even beyond this valley; for no longer will the Ten- 
nessee send her torrents at flood crest to add what might be 
atal .inches to top the levees and spread desolation on the 
lower Ohio and the Mississippi. 

In others of the earth’s thousand valleys people live under 
the shadow of fear that each year their river will bring upon 
them damage to their property, suffering, and death. Here the 
peop e are safe. In the winter of 1942 torrents came raging 
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down this valley’s two chief tributaries, in Tennesse© and Vir- 
ginia. Before the river was controlled this would have meant 
a severe flood, the machinery of vital war industries doNvn the 
ri\-er at Chattanooga would have stopped, under several feet 
of water, ^\'ith over a nuBion dollars of dorect damage re- 
sulting. 

But in 1942 it was different. Orders went out from the TVA 
office of centml control to every tributary dam. The message 
came flashing to the operator in the control room at Hmassee 
Dam. deep in the mountains oI North Carohoa: “Hold back 
all the water of the Hiwassee River. Keep it out of the Ten- 
nessee." The operator pressed a button. Steel gates closed. 
The water of ftat tributary nns held. To Cherokee Dam oa 
the Holston went the message: “Keep back the flow of the 
Holsloa." To Chickamauga Dam fust above the industrial dan- 
ger spot at Chattanooga: "Release water to make room for 
the waters from above." 

Day by day tiS the crirfs was over tie men at their control 
instruments at each dam la the system received their orders. 
The rate of water release from every tributary river was pre. 
cjsely controlled. The Tennessee was kept in hand. There was 
no destruction, no panic, no intemiptloa of work Most of the 
ivater, instead of ureclang the valley, actually produced a 
benefit in pmstr, when later it was released through die tur- 
bines. 

Back of the orden from tfio svaler dispatcher to the men 
who operate the dams is an elaborate system of reporbng rain- 
fall and gauging the flow of streams so the height of ^vaters 
can be predicted for days in advance. To the head of the TVA 
forecasting division, from all over the watershed, from every 
tributary stream, from three hundred stations, by teletype, 
telephone, and shortwave radio coma reports of the nvers 
"stages." i e , its height. Here, for example, is one of (he mes- 
sages that came from H. S. Baiker near MendoU. in Virginia, 
during the critical days of the 1943 flood; 
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Biver three feet o5ghly-fo\ir I-mndrcdths raining rain- 
fall one seventeen hundredths inches. 

That is, river stage was 3.84 feel; it was raining at the 
time; the rainfall during the past twenty-four hours was 1.17 
inches. 

Reports came in from liundreds of remote rain-gauge sta- 
tions, telephoned in by a farmer’s \wfe, a crossroad store mer- 
chant, a woodsman. From well-nigh inaccessible mountain 
streams ingenious TVA-madc devices send in their reports by 
shortwave radio without human intervention. And all the re- 
ports are combined and interpreted by engineers, so that they 
know almost exactly how much water will be swelling the 
river the next day and the next. Yesterday’s reports are checked 
with today’s and revised tomorrow, and the best technical 
judgment is sent to the river control room: just how much 
water is being added to the river’s How in tlie French Broad, 
the Holston, the Clinch, tlic Hiwassco. 

The operating orders go out, turning water off or on to meet 
the demands of the crisis along a watercourse from the head- 
waters of the Tennessee to the Gulf, almost as long as the 
Mississippi from its headwaters to New Orleans. The Tennes- 
see River tliroughout its length is controlled, as water is re- 
tained at one dam, released at another. This v, alley has been 
made safe. 

Whal Happened in Ollier Valleys 

This is not tnie of other river valleys. Here, for example, 
is a press association dispatch of May 13, 1943: 

Swollen creeks and rivers flooded more than one mil- 
lion acres of low-lying farmlands in six states Thurs- 
day, burying spring crops, blocking highways and taking 
at least seven lives. 
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High wter left hundreds of farm families homeless 
as flood ctests rolled downstream in Arkansas, Okloltoma, 
Kansas, ^^issouri, Indiana, and Illinois. . . . 

As tho river crest moved downstream Army engineers 
retreated before it, abandoning levee after levee as tho 
hopelessness of combating the flood became apparent. 

A few days later this summary appeared m the New York 
Times (May 27, 1943); 

During May muddy waters have submerged 3,926.000 
acres in Iflisois, Afissouri, Artansir, Otlahoma, Kansas 
and Indiana, routed 160,000 persons and caused twenty* 
one deaths in the worst floods in tho midlands since 
1937, when the Ohio and Mississippi Valley disaster made 
more than 1,000,000 persons homeless and look 4C0 
lives. 


All over the world the story Is nrodi the r-ta Here, for 
esamptc, Is a newspaper account feoa New Delhi, India, 
dated August 7, 1943 

Approximatdv 10.000 Indfrrt were rirrsred fa the 
past week by floorlw aters cf the Khan P-ver which swept 
suddenly through neaxlv 100 \Cigw. Nesriy a rizlh cf 
the liny Bnlish Province cf Apser-ifrrwara wxr csder 
water. 


And fa the fall <J l‘>» ome cui Ei'cd’s hctrih> vrpe-ri 
famine. . 

No major rivr m the werid. a fafly 
Tennessee, no oth-r sr hard f^r te tir 

the force that uv .i *'■ ^ '“f 

pant walerwher-ls r.« t'shme_cc rmenmrr a: - - 

powerhoiises have ir — - 

tfas is the river’s gr' *■ 


■ K£C:rzjZ •tZiTTr, 



3. TWELVE BILLION GENH 


In ten years tlio dams TVA lias built have made this region 
the second largest producer of power in the United States. 
In late 1944 the system was producing at the rate of almost 
a billion kilowatt hours of electric energy every month, near- 
ly half as much electricity as the utilities in the entire coun- 
try produced when we entered World War I. 

These figures have deep human importance, for this must 
be remembered; tlie quantity of electrical energy in tlie hands 
of the people is a modem measure of the people’s command 
over their resources and the best single measure of tlieir pro- 
ductiveness, their opportunities for industrialization, their po- 
tentialities for the future. A kilowatt hour of electricity is a 
modem slave, working tirelessly for men. Each kilowatt hour 
is estimated to be the equivalent of ten hours of human 
energy; the valley's twelve billion kilowatt hours can be 
thought of as 120 billion man hours applied to the resources 
of a single regionl 'This is the way by which, in the Age of 
Electricity, human energies are multiplied. 

Electric Power Ginsnmption 

Ten years ago the per capita electricity production in the 
TVA area was about 60 per cent of the per capita average for 
the United States; today the figure is half again as great as 
the United States average. Here in the past decade the amount 
of electricity produced, per person, increased 500 per cent, 
twice as fast as in the United States as a whole. Ten years 
ago the estimated annual power produced per person in the 
Tennessee Valley area, as nearly as can be computed, was 
only 400 kilowatt hours; in 1944 this had increased more than 
six times to 2,600 kilowatt hours, to be compared with the 
annual production per person of 1,700 kilowatt hours for the 
United States as a whole. (These figures result from dividing 
the total amount of electricity produced in a region by the 
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populab’on of tiie area in which it was used; they should not 
be confused wth the avwnge ose of electnaty per domesbc 
customer, to ^ehich I shall refer later.) 

Plans for the indusliiaU 2 ation of undeveloped countries in> 
variably begin with the production of electric power. This 
svas true in Soviet Russia, where even as recently as 1935 
(later figures are not available) the total electrical energy 
per person was only 141 lolowatt hours; in China the figure 
is only 5 1. A high production of electricity per person of 
population is a requisite ot a technics! soaety. 

The Lifeblood of Modem Warfare 

Where does Oils valleys wsl amount of electricity go’ Ever 
since the fall of France most of It has gone directly into war 
production. For electric power is the lifeblood of modem 
warfare. TaVo aluminum, for etainple. This valley’s power 
has produced a malor part of the alurninum for American air- 
craft-^t one critical phase of the war more than half-and 
aluminum Is most!)' the product of electric power, as much 
electndty goes into one big bomber as the average household 
would consume in four hundred years. 

But aluminum Is only one example of the war use of power 
produced by T\'A. Six basic materials plants, located here 
since 1933, before the outbreai of war in Europe, alone use 
as mudi electric pmver as all the people and all the industries 
of Pittsburgh or Boston, and up and down the valley are many 
smaller industrial plants, their funsaces heated, their motors 
turned by the controlled waters of the nver. They are proc- 
essing metals, food, fibers, lnnber product, che^cab, pro- 


explosives incendiary bombs, ssmthetic rubber .4nd that is 
where most of the power of the rber wall continue to go until 
the war is won. The valley svffl be ready when that ri-v comes 
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to him Miat rush of energy onco again into Uie building of a 
region for peace. 

Electricity on llie Farm 

Tlie power of the river spreads its way all over Iho land 
of die valley. Power has come to tlic farms of the region, 
85,000 of them in seven states, about one in every five. Ten 
years ago tlicre was electricity on only one Mississippi f.arm 
out of a hundred; in Georgia one out of thirty-six; in Ten- 
nessee and Alabama one in twenty-five. In tliis decade the 
rate of increase has been about three times as fast as in the 
country as a whole. We still have a long w.ay to go. After 
the war, when copper lines and appliances again .are av.ail- 
able, the march of farm lines tlirough this countr>’sido wall 
resume. A decade hence there will not be many Tennessee 
Valley farms without electricity. 

In tens of thousands of farmyards and farm homes you can 
see the change this power has already wrought. There are 
refrigerators in die kitchens. Tlie w'ater is carried by an electric 
pump instead of by the women, young and old, with dicir 
water pails. There arc h.ay driers in bams, freezing lockers in 
the crossroads stores. There are community food dehydrators, 
small motors to grind feed, cut the wood, turn a small lathe. 
Power is curing hams, processing srveet potatoes, cooling milk 
in the new dairies. 

The farm people diemselves are mnning diis part of the 
job, through a particular kind of T\^A-inspired co-operative 
bom in 1934 in the back of a furniture store in Corindi, a 
small Mississippi town. This was die unpretentious prototaTpo 
of farm electricity “co-ops” that under the REA have since 
spread all over the country. You have to attend the annual 
meeting of one of these co-operatives— there are now forty- 
five of them in five states of the Tennessee Valley-to under- 
stand the change electricity has brought. The motors and ap- 
pliances tell only a part of the story. 
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1 l;ave been at sudi meetings where throughout a whole day 
as many as two thousand farmm and their svwes and chddien 
tiiscnssed the financial and operating reports made to them by 
their superintendent and board of trustees, and later while we 
ate a barbecue lunch watched new uses of electncity demon- 
strated. Some of these enterprises axe Urge, one has 7,500 
members, an investment of neatly two million doUaisj another 
6,700 members, a capital of $1,250,000. But these member- 
ship “town meetings" are not simply business sesricms They 
have an emotional overtone, a spiritual meaning to people who 
were so long denied the benefits of modern energy and con- 
venience which had hccome a commonphace to their city 
neighbors. The talh sbU turns to the hard days before “we 
won our fight," to the dark difficulties that h-id to be gone 
through before the aews came down the road, the poles were 
Set, the copper hnes strung, die lights went on- 

And you can follow the course of change that electricity has 
brought in the lives of townspeople, too, in the several hun- 
dred small communities, towns, and good-sired cities in six 
states, where a half rnllhon homes and places of business are 
Served with power from their rjver by 329 loc-nllv owned pub- 
Lc agencies, agencies which purchase the power at wholesale 
from the TVA- What has gone on there has never happened 
before in all the history of electricity. Ten years agn the 
homes of this area which had electncitv used it sparingly; a 
largo percentage of the homes had none at all The typi^l 
Use was for lighting, perhaps also for an clediic iron, a radio. 
Today the amount of use and the number of homes that have 
electndt>' have both greatly increased. 

of Lovf-Cos.t Electric Power 

There are few regions of the world that use power so widely. 
Nine out of every ten wired homes in Chattanooga, for ex- 
ample, now have electric reWgetation. and m Knoxville thw 
out of ea-ety four. Electric ranges are used in nearly half the 
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homes in Nash\'ille which have electricity. It is much the same 
story all up and down the valley: in scores of small communi- 
ties, in cities, in rural areas. Take the record in the home use 
of electricity by the first dozen distributors of TVA power, 
the local public agencies, which, through systems they have 
themselves acquired, resell TVA power at the low rates agreed 
upon with TVA. When they started, the average use of elec- 
tricity by their customers was 17 per cent below the national 
average. At the end of a two-year period the use of electricity 
had increased 146 per cent, 77 per cent above the nation’s 
average household use, while the country as a whole was show- 
ing an increase of only 15 per cent. This increase was not just 
a flash in the pan. Between 1934 and 1942, in the homes 
served by these hvelve original TVA distributors, the increase 
_ was 196 per cent compared with 63 per cent for the nation. 

Another way of showing the effect of the change is in the 
increase in the number of urban homes that are using elec- 
ta'city for the first time. In the case of these twelve original 
distributors there was an increase of 58 per cent in the num- 
^r of homes usmg electricity, while the increase in the coun- 
as a whole was only 6 per cent; between 1934 and 1942 
t e mcrease in Ae nation was 31 per cent, whereas in these 

there were 232 per cent more electricity- 
using households than in 1934. 

benefits of the river’s power is not uni- 
<=°'^se, but the general result 

_ ty in some of the communities are spectacular- in some 
instances 200 to 300 per cent in ^P^'^'^^cular. m some 

eighh'-four miinir.- FI °*®rs even greater. Of the 

been otTabW distributors of TVA power that have 

the national average rSie Se™7^i 

for 1942 stood at 1 022 Idinv Zl ® homes, which 

t^vo of these cSesZa f°^ty- 

greater than the nationai ^ average use is 50 per cent 

the national average used. In tliirteen communi- 
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than the TVA rale was therefore proved an extortionist. Hie 
country is far too diverse, conditions arc far too varied, for 
any such oversimplification. The example this valley has sup- 
plied is a yardstick in a much more important sense. It has 
been demonstrated here, to tlie benefit both of consumers and 
utilities, that drastic reductions in electric rates result in hither- 
to undreamed-of demands for more and more electricity in 
homes and on farms. 

The experience of the private utilities in the area adjacent 
to the Tennessee Valley has showm this in an interesting way. 
A short time after T\^A announced these low rates, the neigh- 
boring private utilities of the Southeast followed suit by mak- 
ing large reductions in their own rates, The immediate rc.sult 
was a spectacular increase in the use of electricity in tlic homes 
they served. The year after the private companies adopted 
the principle of the T\^A y.Trdsrick, though not the rates, for 
theirs did not decline so far, five of the six companies in the 
entire United States until the greatest increase in electric 
growth were hero in the Southeast. 

Following this rate reduction, these neighboring private 
companies immediately outdistanced the rest of the country' in 
the sale of electric appliances. The Georgia Power Company, 
for example, twenty-third in size among the utilih'es of tlie 
country, sold more electric refrigerators the first y’car of its rate 
reduction than any other company in the country regardless 
of size, was first in the sale of electric water heaters, and sec- 
ond in the sale of electric ranges. Its neighbor company, tbe 
Tennessee Electric Power Company, thirtieth in size in the 
coun^, immediately following this rate reduction became 
st in the total number of electric ranges sold, second in the 
number of electric refrigerators, third in the number of electric 
water heaters. This company, with only 100,000 residential 
users, was actually selling more borne electric apphanoes than 
companies in high-income states like New York and Ilhhois 
with many times as many customers. 
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The sharp controversy over this matter can now be left to 
historians and to those rugged souls who enjoy hanging on to 
old issues. As a reading of this book Avill show, the reduction 
in electric rates was only a part of the TVA story, and it is to 
tlie presentation of the whole scope of the events in tlie Ten- 
nessee Valley that tliis record is Erected, 

4. NEW LIFE FROM THE LAND 

The river now is changed. It does its work. But it is on tho 
land that the people live. Millions of acres of the valley’s land 
had lost its vitality. The people had to make it strong again 
and fruitful if they tliemselves were to be strong. For hero in 
\ this valley more people depend for a living upon each acre 
jf farmland than in any other area in America. Tho farms are 
usually small, an average of seventy-five acres. Farm families 
are large, and the birth-rate is the highest in the United States. 
Many people living on impoverished land— that was the pic- 
ture ten years ago. If the moral purpose of resource develop- 
ment— the greatest benefit to human beings— was to be 
achieved, TVA had to see to it that the land changed as well 
as the liver, 


The Land on the Mend 

_ And the land is changing. It is a slow job. Engineering e 
arge-scale modem machinery and rebuilding soi: 
a or generatiras has been losing its vitality are tasks of e 
t)! 6Hipo. But even after these few years you can sec 

Ae difference everywhere. The gullies are being healed. The 

but steadily. The 

evidence 'of ^ j ^ Sealed are by their contrast eloqueni 

Sed restoration has accom- 

meadow P^^ire and deep 

terhlity and productiveness are on every hand. Matting anc 
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sloping, seeding and sodding have given protection to eroded 
banks on scores of thousands acres. Ditches to divert the 
\vater and httle dams to diech hundreds of thousands of 
them, help control the course of the water on the land, hold 
It there bU it can soak down and feed the roots of newly 
planted trees and grasses. A hundred and fifty million seed- 
ling trees have been jdanted on hundreds of thousands of 
acres of land from T\’A nursery stock alone. 

The farmers have built terraces on a tmllion acres and more; 
their graceful design, following the contour, makes a new kmd 
of landscape, one that led Jefferson, observing the effect upon 
the face of Ids o%vn Monticello acres, to exclaim that m "point 
of beauty nothing can exceed’ contour plowing with its “wav- 
ing lines and rows winding along the face of the bills and 
vallej'S." 


Demonstration Farming 

And on 20,000 individual farms embracing a total area of 
nearly 3,000,000 acres, actual fanners selected by their neigh- 
bors are carrying on a deroonstratiem of modem farming, spon- 
sored by TVA, buJt around a mote scienbBc use bv farmers 
of the almost magic mineral, phosphate, and the use of power 
and the machine. These 20,000 fann famihes has'e been will- 
ing, at considerable individual risk, to undertake a chained 
way of fanning. Quito aside from the effect on crop produc- 
tion this is a human fact of great importance. ^ 

These pioneers call themseU'es “demonsbrabon fanners 
Thei' have their owm county organizabons known general y as 
Farm Improvement Associations or by similar names. ® 
the story of how these demonstrations function I shall tell In 
a later chapter. These are private farms, not public show 
places. But on thousands of such farms in ei’eiy co^ty o 
this Tennessee Valle>--ab<mt one out of ten of the tot:d valley 
farms— you gel a previesv of what ffie future promise or 
whole region in the years to come, '^ou cm learn w- vc s 


of food production the remaining acres of the valley will be 
capable of reaching. Less than a decade ago those demonstra- 
tion farms were in about as severe straits as any in our land; 
now you can see the rich rewards that can come to those who 
through science and skill and learning from each other find 
the way to build their land and their region. 

In these past ten years farming throughout tlie valley has 
increased in yield and fruitfulness, but it is on the demonstra- 
tion farms that you see the best of what this land is capable 
of and what farmers can do, with only small help from public 
expenditures. The best way to get the story of the results is 
from the records of the seven valley State Extension Services, 
the state agencies that have agreed with TVA to carry out 
the actual program. 


Agricultural Increase 

The state agriculhual exports tell the story in terms of 
peater output. Production levels throughout the valley have 
increased within this decade; small grains increased 13 per 
cent, com was maintained at the same levels but was using 
ewer acres, hay increased 33 per cent. But on the demonstra- 
on arms, where these new farming methods have been pul 
to use, the rate of increase was three times greater. Under the 
new way o farming, the same acreage and the same man- 
power now produce from 30 per cent to 60 per cent more 
meat, eggs, milk, and dairy products. 

thousands of reports in the records of the state 
a land nf ^ Tennessee county, 

CO oneraHv? d struggUng people. In 1939 the TVA 

in Wa^mm increased 70%, from 43 head 

her orbeTf 1942 ... The num- 

cattle and veal calves marketed annuaUy from 
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the community has doubled during the last three years 
... In addition, there has been a substantial increase m 
poultry and, hog production for home use. 

In five years one community in Virginia reports food pro- 
duction doubled. The director of the Extension Service wrote 
of the demonstration fanners: 

They have twice the number of beef and dairy cattle 
now as in 1937. They have 24 per cent more sheep, IS 
per cent more chickens and 3l per cent more brood sows. 


From Kentucky came this report: 

The number of livestock has more than doubled since 
the b'cginnmg of the demonstration four years ago. More 
'hay and improved pastures are being produced at the 
present time. The acreage of com has been reduced one 
third, but increased fertility has given the same yield at 
less cost and less labor. 


In Georgia the State Extension Director reported on prog- 
ress on 103 farms: 


Cotton ’yields have increased horn 275 to almost 400 
pounds per acre. Com yields have been boosted rom 
10 30 bushels per one. Acreage ot soil-building crops 
per farm has lumped frorrr 10 lo 35. Arrimal uruts per 
farm have doubled. 


This is one rvay agricolwral erperts measure ^ P"' 
?!e have chaoged the laud. -Ihey svtU leU you 
■eason has lengthened, hoiv the land yields a moo 
grass and a better grade of corn, >>ow 'Verj^ane 
more animals, how from every crop, on e’ 



tie, from every laborer on the farm, there is greater production 
and more food value in each unit produced. 

They may tell you of the experience in Hamilton County, 
Teimessee, where a Negro fanning community entered the 
demonstration program in August of 1940, on worn-out soil 
where corn yields ran only about ten bushels to the acre. In 
the fall of 1942, just two years after the experiment was 
started, the president of the group made this report; 

The community made 8 times as much hay in the fall 
of 1942 as was formerly made in a season. ... Ten to 12 
bushels of winter cover crop seed— crimson clover, vetch, 
oats and rye— were planted in the fall of 1942. . . . 

The number of milk cows in the community has been 
increased from 8 to 35, work stock from 9 to 18, brood 
sows from none to 4, hens from 190 to over 600. 

I 

One Farmer’s Experience 

Another way to tell the story of the changed land is to cite 
the cases of individual farmers among these twenty thousand 
farmer pioneers. Henry Clark is one. He began fanning about 
ten years ago on fifty-five acres of land in the hills of Grainger 
County, Tennessee, which the Extension Service records de- 
scribe as in a “badly run-down state of cultivation, . . . Some 
of the fields had even been abandoned and had a thick cover 
of broom sedge, pine, persimmon, and sassafras bushes. No 
lime, phosphate, or complete fertilizer was ever used. Not a 
seed of pasture or hay had ever been sown.” All the equip- 

ment Clark had was a little black mare” and a crude sled he 
had built. 

1936 Clark became a demonstration fanner, 
p/ 1 exception of six tons of TVA phosphate, on which 
Uark himself paid the freight, and the inteUigent counsel of 
e county agricultural agent and his assistant, virtually the 
entire change that has taken place in these fifty-five acres has 
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come out of tlie skill and dei.'Otion of Hwiry Claik and his 
out of their ability to take advantage of modem agricultural 
knowledge, electric power, and madunery. 

One \\T3uld not recognize these rich pastures and fields to- 
day as those same scdge-covered, eroded slopes. A farm that 
could barely raise ten bushels of com to the acre is now pro- 
ducing fifty to sixty bushels of oats an acre. On the now care- 
fully tenaced farm are deep-rooted red clover, alfalfa, and a 
herd of fine cattle. Instead of iho black mare and her primitive 
sled, Henry Clark nmv farms with a tractor, a mowing ma- 
chine, a grain drill, and other equipment, and earns added in- 
come bv doing "custom" work for others with his machinery. 
Each w'eck through tho year tho Clarks send milk and eggs to 
m.irket. Every year several calves go to the butcher, several 
hundred bushels of tomatoes to the truck market, topther with 
a substantial amount of tobacco, their biggest cash crop, 
this is from a farm that was practicaUy unproductive ten years 
ago. the kind of land referred to In certain kinds of surveys as 
“submarginal." fit only for public purchase and Un 

the farm cow stands a pleasant home which Qatk himself ^ 
added to and modernized, and in the kitchen are an el«Wc 
range, refrigerator, and washing machine. Today he ts^a 
owner of his farm enterprise and all its equipment. The d^ 
tailed records of thousands of such 

variations In results, as one would expect, “ ® , , , , 

exceptioii they tell a heartening story of changed land and 

wwd ft. ..n .nd ft. f.™ M-' 

a detailed scientific survey of the quali y , . 

of soils, probably the mort ^ of soil sur- 

going on in this region since lOtW. And. 

veys taken in a great many on TVA’s behalf. 

tific analysis by the seven agent and learn 

farmers can go to their county Maury silt 

wkefter ft.ir so, Us ... of li>.i!>»odrcds 

loam or Ilartsello fine sandy loam, Y 



of types, each different from the others, each calling for differ- 
ent handling to get the maximum yield with the least injury to 
the basic resources. The soil can work for the people best when 
the people understand it. 

Reforesting the Valley 

But the job of test-demonstration— just another word for 
learning and teaching,” of course— extends beyond the crops 
and meadows and pastures, the farm house and the barn. It 
includes the woodland on the farm. Fifty-four per cent of this 
valley is wooded, and of these 14,000,000 wooded acres over 
40 per cent belong to farmers. 

The farmer s woodland has become a part of demonstration 
farming. In those woods he is growing a new crop of trees, 
such as black walnuts of a special strain, for example, or h fine 
str,aight species of black locust, or blight-resistant Asiatic chest- 
nuts, or oriental persimmons. From the nursery maintained by 
. ’ 110,000 grafts and cuttings of ten species and many 

varices of special strains have gone out for planting by farm- 
** chosen to be grown for fence posts, an- 
0 her because its branches make good cotton spindles; the nuts 

cnpnv* sheUing plant near by; one 

or ^ ^ wildlife food, another for its beauty 

the fnifr ^ A family in the farmyard, and for 

ste Se S^o , : All the trees help to 

the /^e > ’ • ^ *®7ater on the land. Many of them raise ' 

upoiri "^^A to^ely for cash 

upon soil-costly com and cotton. 

cafsee a i I ^ 

pine seedlings- today planted with 

Uventy-five feet tall, and the MLideTa^dT f 

private woodland and forest on th Sreen bank. In 

...4 .h, 
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Farmers, singly and in associations, are actively trying to 
prevent the devastation of forest fires. In thirty-thie© counties 
scientific methods of timber management and harvesting are 
being demonstrated; counsel is bemg given to forest properties 
totaling 200,000 acres. The industry built upon the woods, 
whidi has given employment to one out of every twelve of tho 
valley’s workers, a $112,000,000 annual business, is being 
shored up, its once Crumbling foundation greatly strengthened. 
The brave new trees that you see everywhere are in the pat- 
tern of the slowly changing region. 

Tlie Minerals of the Earth 

The change is not only on the land but beneath vt as well. 
The minerals of the earth must be made to work for the people. 
The Tennessee Valley has a great variety of these minerals— 
more than fifty. Some of them have never been put to much 
Use, because science has thus far passed them by, the green 
olivine ore of North Carolina’s mountains is an example The 
Ore is onedourth magnesium metal. The many kinds of min- 
erals have been sought out by TVA and their extent ascer- 
tained, in some cases by extensive dnlhng, so that businessmen 
Wall have a reliable basis for fudging whether the ores can be 
transformed into jobs in a new industry. 

Some of these minerals were of loo low a grade to attract 
private industry in the pioneering years of bounty when the 
population was sparse, the world seemed new, and waste was 
commonplace. Now many of them, as experimentation spon- 
sored by TVA has shoxvn, can be economically used. KaoUn, 
a kind of clay, for example, had been known m North Caroiina 
since colonial days, but it seemed cheaper and 
clays for high-grade china from abroad than to find a way n 
which our o%vn deposits could bo used. To develop a re mng 
method which would make that kaolin useful for Amenc^ 
potteries was an early project of TVA. It prove a jucce 
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ThoNordi Carolina deposits are now extensively developed for 
this purpose by several private concerns. 

Anotlier mineral, low-grade manganese ore, formerly was 
Kttle used; now a new process makes tliis resource available 
for tire steel industry. A process newly developed at Muscle 
Shoals by TVA engineers is able to produce aluminum from 
white clay abundant in Tennessee and Alabama and Mississip- 
pi. In a building adjoining tiro aluminum-from-clay pilot plant, 
tests of tire new magnesium-from-olivino process move for- 
ward. In several state laboratories experiments sudr as these 
are going on under tire auspices of TVA. In tlieso develop- 
ments are tire signs of other dranges yet to come. 

Facts for Use 

Facts about tire region are often just os potent tools of re- 
source development as TVA’s giant earth-movers witlr their 
nine-foot-high rubber wheels, or tire tilted terracing machines. 
There has been carried on in this region in tire past decade a 
gathering of facts about its resources and its institutions prob- 
ably not equaled for thoroughness in any otlrer American re- 
gion. 

Facts about the sanitary condition of tire streams, facts 
about the financial structure of local government units 
and about tire forests, .about recreation.al possibilities, about 
present and future transportation arteries. Facts about tire 
kinds of land, classified in many ways for m.any different pur- 
poses. Aerial photographs of every' foot of the valley, maps of 
accuracy that TVA’s mappers have been 
ca e upon by the Army to make similarly exact maps of many 
strategic war areas outside this region. Facts about factory 
ui ^ ngs not now in use, wltidi might be converted by an en- 
terpnsmg businessman or a war agency. Facts about how 
washed from a field planted in cotton, compared 
TOUi tirat from one in pasture or in forest. Facts .about tire 
scliools, ]rospit.aIs, farm tenantry, about r.ainfall, tuberculosis. 
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and syphilis. Facts about men and sblls available for industry. 
Facts about industrial and domestic water supply, freight 
rates. 

Not facts for their o\vn sahe, to be encased in dull "reports " 
Live facts that live people use today or will need tomorrow to 
help them malce their decisions about industrial locabon, farm- 
ing, education, pubhe health. The power of knowledge is also 
at work changing a valley, relearing the resources of the region 
to raise the income level of the people. 

5. TIIE PEOPLE’S DIVIDEND 


The story thus far as I have recounted it has been cHefly one 
of physical changes in the Tennessee Valley But what has 
hecn the j-ield to the' pcople-to those who live jn the region, 
and to the people of the country as a whole who advanced 
most of the funds? 

First of all, the level of income of the region’s people is defi- 
idtely rising. By 1940, and before the effect of war expansion, 
the per capita income had Increased jn the seven valley states 
73 per cent over the level of 1933; while for the same period 
the increase in the country* as a whole was only 56 per cent 
The same trend is reflected in income payment statistics Be- 
^'•een 1933 and 1943 the seven vatlev stales show an increase 
in per capita income pa)Tnents whldh substantially exceeds the 
index for the country as a whole. The rate of increase m each 
of the seven valley states ts above the index for the country. 
The same is true of total income p3>Tnents. the rate of increwe 
for all the valley states, and for each of the states. 
national Index of rate of increase. Bank deposits increas 
P« cent betiveen 1933 and 1939 compared to 49 per cent m 
the country, and retail sales increased 81 per cent compar 


1 per cent for the country. , 

dl the available figures-and the evident of one.t-eyes 
'•V that our income level is rising. But the Tcnne , 
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is still a region o£ low income, about half the United States 
average. 


Industrial Expansion 

What has happened to the business of the people? Farm- 
ing is the most important private enterprise in this region; that 
business, as I have indicated, is moving upward as the fruitful- 
ness and stability of the land increase. What of business in the 
industrial sense? That too is developing, and at a rapid rate. 
Even before the war the valley saw the addition or expansion 
of several large industries devoted to the basic materials of ■ 
modem industry, such as aluminum, ferro-sihcon, heavy chem- 
icals; these included two of the largest phosphatic chemical 
works in the country. 

The war has added mightily to the list. For reasons of 
security little of this expansion can now be told. But when the 
full story of a once industrially laggard valley’s part in produc- 
tion for war can be revealed, it will rank as one of the miracles 
of American enterprise, the kind of miracle that is marvelled 
at when it occurs across the seas, rarely comprehended close 
at home. 

At least as important as these heavy industries is the rise of 
new light industries and the expansion of plants that existed 
before 1933. The industries added since 1933 range from those 
for the processing of frozen foods and the production of cheese 
to the manufacture of aircraft and mattresses, bottle washers, 
stoves, flour, inlaid wood, barrel heads and staves, electric 
water heaters, furniture, hats and shoes, pencils, carbon elec- 
trodes, boats, horse collars, ground mica, oxygen and acety- 
lene, metal dies, ax handles, and barites. Many new small in- 
dustries are the immediate result of opportunities for profit 
provided by the chain of lakes that make the Tennessee Biver 
a new arc of beauty through the countryside. 

We have a long way yet to go in the valley. There are many 
factories yet to be built, in an area with such great potential 
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wealth and with less than its economic share of the nation’s 
industry and manufacturing. Ihere are many new fobs to bo 
created by the laboratories and businessmen out of the region s 
dormant resources. There are milUons of acres yet to be re- 
stored to full productiveness. When TVA began its work in 
1933, of the total of eight and a half million acres of cultivated 
land in the valley, erosion in varying degrees had damaged 
se^•e^ mUh'on acres. On more than a million acres the top soil 
had entirely disappeared. There are more trees to plant, 
houses, schools, roa^, and hospitals to build. Many new skills 
have been learned— among farmers, industrial workers in the 
new factories, the tens of thousands of men and women who 
have added to their skills in the course of their work for the 
TVA— but lack of training Is still a heavy handicap to be 
overcome. The task Is barely begun— but the Tennessee Valley 
is on its way. 


Tile Iluman Resources 

Democracy is on the march in this valle>’. Not only because 
of the physical changes or the figures of increased income and 
economic activity. My faith in this as a region with a great 
future is built most of all upon what I have come to kno^v of 
the great capadties and the spuit of the people. The noh'on 
that has been expressed that the region’s problem, as one com- 
mentator has put it, is one of *hum.'m salvage' completely 
misses the mark. The huroan resources of this valley are its 
greatest asset and advantage The people have^ s«zed upon 
these modem tools of opportunity and ha%’e* raised up t eir 
own leadership. They have shown an ability to hold themselves 
to tough assignments with a singleness of 
sourcefulness in doing much avilh little that svill be cu 
match anywhere in the country. . 1 ,= „ca nf t 

This advent of opportunity' has brought svith « 
confident, sure, chesty feeling. The evidence « 
is epitomized in an editorial in the Decatur- a 



for Mny 18, 1943. Tlie editor, a community leader, candidly 
relates the doleful past and contrasts it with the optimistic and 
fruitful present. Seven years ago Decatur was in great trouble; 
today it is one of the most enterprising and promising small 
cities in the interior United States. "Wliat has happened in 
these seven years?” he ashs, and then he answers: 

We can write of grc.at dams ... of the building of 
home-grown industr)' and of electricity at last coming to 
die farms of thousands of harm people in the Valley. Yet 
the significant advance hashcen made In the thinhing of a 
people. They are no longer afraid. They have caught the 
ui.s/on of their own powers. They can stand now and talk 
out in meeting and say that if industry doesn’t come into 
the Valley from other sections, then we’ll build our own 
industry. This drey arc doing today. 

These changes of a decade were not, of course, wTOUght by 
TVA alone: in point of fact, the vciy essence of TVA’s mcdiod 
in the undertaking, as I shall haler indicate in det.ail, was at 
every hand to minimize what it was to do directly and to en- 
courage and stimulate the broadest possible coalition of all 
forces. Private funds and private efforts, on farms and in fac- 
tories; state funds and state activiUcs; loc.al communities, clubs, 
schools, associations, co-operatives— all have had major roles. 
Moreover, scores of federal agencies co-operated— die Civilian 
Conservation Corps; the Department of Agriculture through 
such agencies as the Farm Security' Administration, the Rural 
Electrification Administration, the scientific research bureaus, 
the Agricultural Adjustment AdministT.ation, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, die co-operative lo.an banks and the Forest 
Service; the Public Health Service; die Army Corps of Engi- 
neers which prior to 1933 had prepared a preliminary survey 
of the Tennessee River widely known as "House Document 
328 ; the Coast Guard; the Public Works Administration; 
several of the bureaus of die Interior Department, the Du- 
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reau of Reclamation which prepared designs for early Norris 
and Wheeler dams, the Geological Survey, the Bureau of 
Mines, the Bureau of Fish and Wildlife Sei^ce, the National 
Park Service; the Geodetic Survey and the Weather Bureau— 
and so on; the list, if complete, would include most national 
agencies. 


Tlie People’s Money 

How much of the publics money has the TVA spent in 
these ten years? lias it been worth that cost as measured in 
dh-idends to the people? 

It is as important that a public enterprise should produce 
benefits and values as great as or greater than their cost as it is 
when the undertaking is a private one. And, to those who are 
studying the feasibility of developments of a comparable char- 
acter, the question of cost and the balancing of investment of 
materials and manpower against the yield the investment pro- 
duces are considerations of the fint consequence. 

I shall not, of course, go into all the possible technical re- 
finements of TVA’s financial aflfairs. since they are of little in- 
terest to the general reader. The facts are all readily available 
in TVA’s financial statements, in its annual reports to Con- 
gress, in thousands of pages of testimony before Congressional 
committees, and In technical books and svritings on the sub- 
ject, I shall here only summarize the basic facts and the con- 
siderations that may be useful in judging the significance of 
those facts. 


Capital Inveatmenl 


trie rate-payers and re-invested in dams and equipment, lo 
avoid unduly complicating the statement, however, I shaU 



treat the funds expended as if they all had been advanced di- 
rectly from tlio federal treasury-, the exceptions do not affect 
the principles. The American people who advanced these 
funds are entitled to a return from them. 

The Varied Benefits 

In judging whether they have received such a return and 
whether the product of TVA’s investment of the people’s 
money has been worth llie outlay, it must be remembered that 
much of tho return, to the Tennessee Valley and tlic nation, is 
in benefits which cannot be exactly mca.surcd. It is only Uic 
investment in power facilities that yields the federal taxpayers 
; a return in dollars in addition to other benefits. For power is 
the only major product of tlie TVA investment that is sold for 
dollars. For the other expenditures little if any of tho return is 
in dollars, but instead is realized in benefits to citizens and 
their communities and business enterprises. 

The benefits of a navigable channel, for example, go to 
shippers, to industries using the channel, to consumers of 
grain, oil, gasoline, and so on. This is true, of course, not only 
on the Tennessee but also on tlie Ohio, Uic Illinois, the Mis- 
souri, all of the many rivers where millions of federal funds 
have been expended for a century and more. So it is not pos- 
sible to record the same precise dollar measure of nawgation 
benefits as it is rvith power. But simply because they do not 
appear on T\^A’s books as income does not mean, of course, 
that there are no benefits. 

likewise, the benefits of flood control produced by these 
dams extend all the way dowi the Mississippi River to the 
mouth of the Red. But since T\^A is not paid for those benefits 
in dollars, the taxpayers return cannot bo measured in that 
way. And so it is rvith Tt^A’s e.xpenditures to produce phos- 
phate plant food, and to demonstrate its use to control soil 
erosion not only in the Tennessee Valley hut in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, New York, Iowa, and seventeen other states outside 
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this region. So wth forestry, industrial research, mapping. 

The corf of such development work appears on TVA’s boo\s 
as a net expense; but the benefits appear on the balance sheet 
of the resion and of the nation. And, as with public impnn-e- 
ment expenditures generally the country" over, it Vi'as aatici- 
pated that such expenditures would be repaid to the taxpayers 
not directly in dollars, but indirectly in benefits. 


TVA Expenditures 

Turning now to TVA’s expenditures, and first the cost of de- 
wloping the river: TVA’s financial balance sheet shows that 
to provide a 6S0-miIe navigable channel, flood protection, and 
poorer supply, the TVA has an investment in completed plant 
as of June 30, 1943, totaling about $475,000,000 By the end 
of 1944, nith several additional dams completed, ie figure 
was in excess of $700,000,000- Of this amount approximately 
65 per cent, or $450,000,000, represents the power 
rnenl. The river control v, orks are now substanbally completed. 


Tlie People** DMdends 

What di\ndends for the people does this ins’estment 
Do the expenditures j-ield a product that justifies this cost 
As to power the answer b a relatively easy one, since L e 
power is sold and the revenues provide a dollar meas^etnen , 
and one that is reassuring. In the fiscal year ended June . 
1943, the sale of pox^w yielded revenues to T\ A m excess 
$31,500,000. Operating expenses to produce that 
cludiDg about $2,000,000 of tax payments and about vO • 

coo (or ataort 20 per Mnt ot cch doDar ot reaerao) m 

preciation charges, left a surplus of revenue over o 
than $13,000,000. ,, 

Actual earnings in die firs! months of the 
indicate that the total net income from powCT sm^ ^ ^ 

ningoftheT\’Ajr>1933toJm!e30, 1941.bast>e^ _ 



$40,000,000. This substantial surplus has been accumulated in 
only five or six years, for between 1933 and 1937 the TVA was 
not a going power concern; tlie system was incomplete and op- 
erations were beset by a multipficity of lawsuits and injunc- 
tions which prevented the normal sale of the power produced 
by tire river. The size of tlris net income indicates pretty clear- 
ly that the power asset of the Tennessee River certainly is 
worth its cost. 

These calculations take into account only dollar returns to 
TVA, and none of the indirect benefits. But such benefits are 
many. Among them are the $10,000,000 annual savings to 
consumers as a result of greatly reduced rates, tire effects on 
the region’s business enterprises of large amounts of low-cost 
; nower, the benefits that have resulted to business in other 
■ rgions of the country, as well as the fact that 80 per cent of 
e equipment and materials purchased by TVA were pro- 
uced in factories located in regions outside the Tennessee 
Valley. Nor do they seek to measure the value to tire country 
of the fact that it was largely because of power from this river 
that in 1943 America was able to build huge Beets of bombers 
to send over Europe and the South Pacific. 

Wliat of the Future? 

Will the current revenues and surpluses continue in the 
future? The end of the war will mean tlrat large amounts of 
power rvill no longer be used for direct war production. The 
future of electricity, however, as an industrial necessity in tlie 
production of light metals and chemical products seems as- 
sured. The conversion of most of TVA’s present industrial con- 
sumers of power to civilian production in these electro-chem- 
ical and metaUurgic fields appears a reasonable prospect. 
There is every reason to expect a large increase in the valley’s 
domestic and farm use of electricity, carrying forward the 
trend interrupted by the war. Short of a prolonged major de- 
pression after the war, power revenue will continue to cover 
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all costs, including straight-line depreciation, and in addition 
will provide a large net income, probably between $10,000,000 
and $15,000,000 annually. 

Revenues from power and sinpluses sho%v a favorable rela- 
b’on to the capital invested to produce that income. On the 
basis of actual e.tpericnce to date, power surplus could repay 
the American people their total power investment in TVA 
widiout Interest wlhin the next thirty years. Since mu<b of 
the investment is in land or in property of almost indefimte hfo 
—a concrete dam is almost as indestructible as the rock on 
which it rests—this is a brief period indeed for the repayment 
of this investment 

At tho end of that thirty-year period of repayment the situa- 
tion would be this: (1) Payments from users of TVA power 
would have repaid to the people of the nation their total in- 
vestment which has been used to transform the energy of the 
river into usable electricity and to construct a transmission net- 
workto reach the communities throughout the valley- (2) This 
$450,000,000 property, entirely repaid by the valley consum- 
ers of TVA electricity, will be in finl-class operating condition 
and reserves will be available to keep it intact by reason oI a 
conservative straight-line depreciation accumulation, charged 
currently against the rate-payers (3) Large surplus income 
from a “paid-out" investment will continue to flow into the 
federal treasury. . , 

There is another way by which the soundness of the nation s 
power investment in the Tennessee Valley can be tested. Only 
a small portion of the investment, $65,000,000, is represente 
by bonds issued by TVA With dus exception, Congress pre- 
ferred the poLcy of appropriating funds directly. But Congress 
might have followed another method. Since the fe era tix 
payer seems to me clearly entitled to a money return on 
Investment in a direct revenue-producing operation (as 
bnguished from an activity such as navigation or soi crosi ^ 
control that does not }ield revenue in dollars), 
have authorized TVA to issue bonds for tw 
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ment, wth an obligation to pay interest to the private purchas- 
ers of those bonds. In this way the federal government would 
have shifted the burden of capital advance from general tax- 
payers to individual investors. Tho interest payments would go 
to those individual private investors. 

If such bonds had been issued, bearing a 2 per cent interest 
rate, TVA surplus revenues could meet the interest payments, 
the physical property could be kept intact through mainte- 
nance and replacement, the investment in the property could 
be kept intact through straight-line depreciation charges, and 
sixty years from now the bonds would bo completely liquidated 
out of earnings. If the interest rate were 2!2 per cent the same 
. result could be reached; the retirement of the bonds would ex- 


tend over a longer period, about eighty years. 

These figures should be read in the light of the fact that 
rarely, if ever, do public utilities and railroads provide in this 
way for the retirement of their entire capitalization. And it is 
important also to bear in mind that few utilities, in whose 
bonds private individuals invest, follow as conservative a prac- 
tice of charging deprepiation as do the TVA and its associated 
local distributing agencies. 


To sum up, in the case of the TVA (1) this method of fi- 
nancing would liquidate the original capital debt, (2) it would 
pay interest, and (3) the nation’s taxpayers would still oum 
and possess through the federal government a going concern 
with property intact and productive of further net income. 

Inasmuch as the nation’s taxpayers, though the capital they 
advanced will have been repaid, will still own the properties, 
repa^ent with interest in so short a period compared rvith 
the life of the properties may not be fair to this region. It may 
prove to bo wiser to spread repayment over a longer period, 
and to use that added margin for reductions in "rVA wholesale 
power rates at some future time. 

By either of these measures-repayment in thirty years, or 
m sixty or eighty years plus interest-the power in- 
vestment stands as a sound proposition. 
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Navigation and Flood Control 

But there is an aditioai! vahio that attaches to 
laahties of Die nv-er not to be crvtrbeied irsns'ce ce'-el.’^ 
ment. For the total investment of $7C0,{XV.CC0 £a river dever- 
opmeut produces not only power, but also the hene£ts e£ navi- 
gation and flood coatroL By corrhir^^ thrsc tVFc /tr5<r?v.'*^a 
fn single structures that serve all three pispcse*. so that tests 
common to all three may be shared, great ececemies were pets 
duced. Navigation and flood control benefits have therrfiy 
been secured at a lower cost- SimilaiK', because navigatica 
and flood control are combined in the same stmeture with 
power, power is produced more dieaply than if the sole pur- 
pose of the structure were power. 

Congress directed that TVA set down on its books what ap- 
peared to the Board to bo the proper portions of the total In- 
vestment attributable severally to power, to navigahoo, and to 
flood control Of the total river development investment, ap- 
proximately 63 per cent will be allocated to power, 15 per cent 
to navigation, and 20 per cent to flood control {These figures 
are tentative because not all the projects aro completed as of 
the date of this writing ) These allocations have been made on 
the basis of elaborate technical studies. 

Even if the total investment for power, navigation, and flood 
contiol-the entire $700,000,000-wcro all charg^ against 
power, revenues from electricity wnuld repay that entire 
^ount, in less than sixty years. This would be grossly unfair 
° consumers in this valley, for Congress has never 

app ed mch a policy In the development of otlier rivers; nor 
^ ^hat should be followed. I cite the fact merely to 
ii, ^Sardless of how the capital cost may be allocated, 
tnu IS a good investment 

rol in tho 
riot only 
deprecl.v-' 
4$ 


fi providing navigation and flood cent 

™ »2,035,000. Thi, Sgure Includes 
s s 0 operation but also substantial charges for ') 



tion. From the beginning of the enterprise to tlie end of fiscal 
year 1943 the total net cost of supplying navigation and flood 
control has been about $10,000,000. 

What tliis expenditure has yielded I have summarized in a 
preceding chapter. The benefits produced by these expendi- 
tures cannot be measured exactly in terms of dollars, of course. 
A saving of about three and a half million dollars a year al- 
ready accrues to shippers using the channel; after a reasonable 
period of development this is c.xpected to reach a total of more 
than eight million dollars annually. Savings in flood damage 
in a single year exceed a million dollars. The direct stimulus 
that this channel and flood protection have provided to the 
growth of private business has already been shown to be great. 
While it cannot be proved statistically, there is every reason to 
believe that the value of the benefits justifies the investment 
allocable to navigation and flood control, which will be about 
$250,000,000 and an annual operating cost, including de- 
preciation, of about $3,000,000. 

Land Restoration 

Leaving the river and turning to the cost of land restoration, 
TVA s balance sheet shows that in the fiscal year ended June 
SO, 1943, this program resulted in a net cost of $3,344,000. 
This includes not only the production of fertilizer but the ad- 
ministration of the demonstration farm activity in the Ten- 
nessee Valley and in twenty-one other states of the Union. The 
expense of mapping, forestry, industrial, and all other kinds of 
research— in short, the entire development program that I have 
heretofore summarized-totaled $2,595,000 for the year. 

ese, too, are expenditures that do not yield a return in dol- 
ars, but they do yield a return in the building of a region and 
a nation. During the ten-year period the net expense of TVA’s 

jfon 'development work has been $39,- 
800,000; m addition $8,383,000 has been spent on fertilizer 
plants and equipment, including the phosphate plant at Muscle 
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TIjc Po%vcr Resource 


This, of course, is not what tlio croation of TVA meant to 
most people who read in tlicir newspapers of the action of 
Congress. For TVA was then ordinarily lliought of simply as 
a “power” project, a venture in public ownership of hydro- 
electricity. And even today, in spito of its svide range of ac- 
tivities, it is as a "power” project that many people still regard 
the TVA, Why there has been this limited picture of the scope 
and purpose of the Authority is wholly understandable. 

For fifteen years before TVA c.-unc into being Congressional 
and public debate centered largely on a single potential re- 
source of the Tennessee River, hydro-electric power. For long 
years there had been determined efforts to dispose of the gov- 
ernment dam and power plant at Muscle Shoals in Alabama, 
built witli public funds for World War I, as if it were like any 
other of the flotsam left over from tlrat war— tlic trucks and 
shoes and trench shovels— to bo knocked down to the highest 
bidder. It was simply regarded as a power plant, either to be 
dealt with as such a plant in the hands of a private operator 
would be, or, if conHnued under public control, to be limited 
to tile sale of generated power for distribution at a profit by 
private industry. 


More Tlian Power 

How those power facilities were to be used, that was the 
major question which attracted public discussion down the 
years. That question was settled by the passage of the Act 
cre^ng TVA. But it was not settled on the narrow issue of 
public ownership of power. The message of President Roose- 
velt urging approval of the Norris bill (which bec.ame a law 
wi^ his signature on May 18, 1933) boldly proposed a new 
an undamental change in the development of our countr)'’s 
resources. The words of the President’s message were not only 
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eloquent; there was in Uiem a crcatl%*cness and an insight bom 
of his New York Slate experience in establishing regional plan* 
ning as a political reahtj’. Tlial undeKtanding was matured at 
his Georgia home, in long da>s of thinking of the problems of 
tile South and its relation to Uio whole nation. 

It is clear Itlio message read] that the Muscle Shoals 
dcN-elopment is hut a small pajt of the potential public 
usefulness of the entire Tennessee Iliwr. Such use, if en- 
visioned in its entirety, transcends mere power develop- 
ment: it enters the wide fields of flood control, soil erosion, 
afforestation, elimination from agricultural use of marginal 
lands, and distribution and diversification of Industry. In 
short, this power development of war days leads logically 
to national planning for a complete river watershed in- 
volving many states and the future lives and welfare of 
millions. It touches and gives life to all forms of human 
concerns. 

The President then suggested: 

legislation to create a Tennessee Valley Aulhority-a cor- 
poration clothed svith the pmver of government but pos- 
sessed of tlie flcxiblhly and inillativc of a private enter- 
prise. It should be charged wth the broadest duly of 
planning for the proper use, conservation, and develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the Tennessee River 
drainage basin and its adjoining territory for the general 
social and economic welfare of the Nation. Tliis nuthority 
should also ho clothed the necessary power to carry 
these plans Into effect. Its duty should be Uio rehabilita- 
tion of the Muscle Shoals development and the co-ordma- 
tion of It with the wider plan. 

Manv hard lessons have taught us the hum.an waste 
that results from lack of planning. Hero and there a few 
wse dties and counties have looked aliead and planned. 
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But our Nation has "just growTi.” It is time to extend 
planning to a wider field, in this instance comprehending 
in one groat projoet many States directly concerned v/illi 
tlio basin of one of our greatest rivers. 

Tile Seamless Web 

The TVA Act was nothing inadvertent or impromptu. It 
was rather the deliberate and well-considered creation of a 
new national policy. For die first time in the history of the 
nation, the resources of a river were not only to bo "envi- 
sioned in their entirety”; they were to be developed in ihal 
unity with which nature herself rcftards her resources— (Uo 
waters, the land, and the forests together, a "seamless web”— 
just as Maitland saw "die unity of .all history," of whidi one 
str.and cannot be touched without affecting every other strand 
for good or ill. 

Under this new poh‘c>’, the opportunity of creating we.aldi 
for the people from the resources of diis valley was to be faced 
as a single problem. To integrate the many parts of that prob- 
lem into a unified whole w.as to be tho rcsponsiiiilily of one 
agency. The Tennessee Valley’s resources were not to be dis- 
sected into separate bits that would fit info the jurisdictional 
pigeon-holes into which the instrument.alities of government 
had by custom become dirided. It was not conceded that at 
the hour of Creation the Lord had dixided and classified nat- 
ural resources to conform to die organization cli.art of the fed- 
eral government. Tho p.orh’cular and limited concerns of pri- 
vate individuals or agencies in die development of diis or that 
resource were disregarded and rejected in favor of tho prin- 

cip e o unity. What God had made one, man was to develop 
as one. 

"Enwsioned in its entirety” this river, like ever>' river in the 
world, had many potenbal assets. It could yield hydro-electric 
power or the comfort of the people in their homes, could pro- 
mote prosperity on their farms and foster die development of 
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in(3ustT>’. But the same rivw hy flie very same dams, diey 
were wisely designed, could be made to prowde a channel 
for uavagadoa. The ris'er could also be made to provide fun 
for fishermen and fish for food, pleasure from boating and 
s\vimnung. a water supply for homes and factories. But the 
ri\er also presented an account of liabilities. It threatened the 
welfare of the'geople by its recurrent floods; pollution from 
industnal wastes and public sew-ago diminished its value as a 
source of water supply and for recreation; its current carried 
to the sea the soil of the hills and fields to be lost there to men 
fore\-er. 

To a single agency, the TVA, these potentialities of the 
river for good and were entrusted But the river was to 
be seen as part of the larger pattern of the region. One asset 
of the many that in nature are intefNVOven: the land, the 
minerak, the waters, the forests-and oil of these as one- 
la their relation to the hv-cs of the volley’s people. It tvas the 
total benefit to oil that was to be the conunon goal and the 
new agency’s responsibility. 

Yeslerdoy’e FoUures 

That Is not the way public resource development had here- 
tofore been undertaken in this country. Congress in creating 
T\’A broke «ith the past. No single agency had in this way 
'ever been assigned the unitary task of developing a nver so 
Os to release the total benefit from its waters for the people. 
Not far from where I write are other rivers developed by 
private interests or public agencies. They’ will serve to il- 
lustrate the contrast. On these riven it is tho common practice 
in pubbe projects as weD as private to build a single dam with- 
out first having fived upon a general plan that will ultimately 
Insure the full use of the whole river as a unit. There are 
dams built for the single purpose of power development. Such 
individual dams, in order to yield an immediate rehfrn in 
power, impair or destroy the nver s full development of power 
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at other- sites, for they svcro not designed or Iniilt with the 
whole river thought of as it is in nature, a unit, These power 
dams are not built or operated to control floods, and do not 
provide a continuous navigable cbanncl. The full usefulness 
of that river is lessened. Similarly, hundreds of millions of 
dollars in public funds have been expended for tho single 
purpose of navigation on some of our rivcrs,_ but most of tho 
dams constructed will not control the rivers’ floods or create 
electric energy. They now stand as massive barriers against 
die erection of multi-purpose structures. 

Over a long period of years scores of millions of dollars 
have been .spent for levees to hold the waters bach on tho 
lower reaches of some of our rivers, but at the headwaters 
there were no reservoir dams that could make loc.al levee pro- 
tection effective. 

And through the long years there has been a continuing 
disregard of nature’s truth: that in any valley of tho world 
what happens on the river is largely determined by what hap- 
pens on tlie {and— by the kind of crops that farmers plant and 
harv’est, by die tJTpe of machines they use, by the number of 
trees they cut down. 'Tlic full benefits of stream and of soil 
cannot be realized by the people if die water and die land 
are not developed in harmony. 

If the soil is exposed, unprotected from the rains by cover 
and by roots, the people uill be poor and the river uill be 
muddy, heavy with the best soil of the Gelds. And as a con- 
sequence each year the farmers will be forced more and 
more to use their land in ways that speed up diis cycle of 
ruin, until the cover and then the fop soil itself are wholly 
gone. When that day comes, as in the great reaches of China’s 
sorrowful Yellow River Valley, then the rains run off the land 
almost as rapidly as water runs from a pavement. Even a 
moderate rainfall forces the river from its banks, and every 
downpour brings disastrous floods, destroying crops and homes 
and bridges and highways, not only where the land is poor, 
but down the river s length, down in the areas where people 
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miicli. Tlio point is that knowledge of this inseparnhilily of 
land and streams lias only once, here on this river, been car- 
ried into our national action. On evcr>' otlicr watershed we 
turn our rivers over to engineers of one agency to develop 
while farm experts of other agencies concern themselves with 
tlie land. Thus far it is only in the Valley of the Tennessee 
tliat Congress has directed that these resources be dealt with - 
as a whole, not separately. 

The principles of unity whereby this valley has gone about 
the restoration of its land and the multiplication of the land’s 
usefulness arc, of course, the same as those that governed 
turning the river to man’s account. The development of soil 
and its increased productmty arc not simply problems of land, 
of farming, and of agricultural science, any more than tlio 
development of a river is only water control, dams, and engi- 
neering techniques. The restoration of land fertility, the heal- 
ing of gullies, tlio reforc-station of hillsides, these arc no more 
ends in themselves than arc flood control, navigation, and 
power. As the river is not separable from the land, so tlie land 
is inseparable from the forests and minerals, from the factories 
and shops, from the people making their living from tlioir 
resources. 

Here, too, tho methods this valley has followed to achieve 
its purposes break .sharply with those long prevaibng. Tho 
methods differ because to think of resources as a unity com- 
pels the use of different w.ays. The idea of unity makes it in- 
escap.able that each man’s farm must also be seen as one 
operating unit The f.-irm, too, is a “seamless web.” 

To the farmer on his land tho problems do not fit into neat 
cubicles labeled ‘forestry” or “soil chemistry” or "mechanical 
engineering, nor to him is soil erosion or holding water on 
the land separate from tho whole business of making a living 
on the land. And so in tlie way TS^A goes about its responsibili- 
ties there are no jurisdictionar’ lines, no excluding of tlie 
chemical engineer, say, bec.auso this is a "farm” problem, or 
of the businessman or tho inventor because soil erosion is a 
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“public issue,’* or of a county or state expert because agricul- 
ture is a "national’’ <iucstian. Tbc invention by this valleys 
(cchnidans of a new Hnd of maclrine and the decision of a 
businessman to produce and tnarhel it may be as important 
in hnd restoration as check dams in Uie gullies, if it thereby 
enables the famcr to male a luing by raising soil-conserving 
cops. Tho invention licre of a quick-freezing machine, a 
portable Ihresber, or a furrow seeder, all designed to over- 
come specific economic obstacles in the farmer’s path toward 
land conservation, we sec as just as real factors in lajicl testora- 
I3 od as (bo terracing of the slopes. 

Because they sinned against the unity of nature, because 
diey developed some one resource vsathout regard to its rela- 
tion to every other resource in the life of man, andent civfliaa- 
tions have fallen into decay and he burled in oblivion. Ever)'* 
where in the world the trad of unbalanced resource cJcvclop- 
tnent h marked by poverty, where prosperity seemed assured; 
by ugliness and desolation, with tovvns now djdng tliat onco 
were thriving; by land that onco supported gracious living 
now eroded and bare, and over wide areas the chill of death 
to the ambitions of the ente^nsing >ouog and to the security 
of the mature. 

Ducktown^B Suicidal Pcvelopmcnt 

How industry came to Ducktown la tho mountains of east- 
ern Tennessee a generation ago is one such stor)’. Copper ore 
was discovered, mining began; a smeltery was built. One of the 
resoiffces of this reinotc region was being developed, it meant 
new jobs, Income (o supplement farming antj forestry. But the 
developers bad only copper in their plans The magnificent 
Wdwood forests to a distance of seven miles were cut and 
burned as luel for the smelters toasting ovens. The sulphur 
hunes from the stacks destroyed the thin cover that remained; 
not only the trees but every sign of Jiving vegetation was tflJed 
aud the soil became poison to Iffft 
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Tlie dead land, shorn of ils cover of grass and trees was 
tom mercilessly by die rains; and tlio once lovely and fruit- 
ful cattb was cut into deep gullies that widened into desolate 
canyons twenty and more feet deep. No one can look upon 
tliis horror as it is today without a sluiddcr. Silt, ssvept from 
unprotected slopes, filled the streams and destroyed fish life. 
The water was robbed of its value for men, for animals, and 
for industry', while fartlicr doum the stream a reservoir of a 
private power comp.any was filling with sill. One of Duck- 
town’s resources, copper, had been developed. But all its other 
resources had been destroyed in the process. The people and 
tlieir institutions suffered in the end. 

All this desolation c.auscd .as much pain to the officials of 
the copper company as it did to tho lovers of nature. For 
balanced resource development is not, as the na'ivo appear to 
1 believe, a simple moral tale of "liad men” versus “good men." 
It is much more tlian that. It is tlio reflection of our national 
thinking. In fact, in this case, the early operators came to see 
the point better than most people, for they had to pay c.ash in 
damages for some of this destruction, .after long and bitter 
lawsuits by tho injured landowners. 

Tho fumes from Ducktown’s copper smelteries are harmless 
now. Indeed, in the hands of a successor company a new 
technical process that makes the fumes harmless y’ields a by- 
product— sulphuric acid— now more valuable than tho copper 
itself. The copper comp.any itself is co-operating actively ualh 
the TVA in an cx'tensive, though still cxpcrimcnt.al, reforesta- 
tion program on the area the fumes destroyed. ^Vl1at it has 
already cost and what it ultimately will cost, in manpower, 
materials, and the dollars of taxpayers, because copper was 
developed rather than the resources of Diicktoum as a unity, 
has never been calculated. But the bill rvill bo high. 
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iVajure’s Remoraeleu AritlimcUc 


This case seems to be extreme only because the nccoiinf/rif{ 
came quickly and was so deariy evident to the rye. Jt oflcn 
tiles some time befaro the baUnce shows that more is Ih^ 
ing subtracted than added from the assets of a region. Dut 
there is no escape from the arilhnietic. The /all in the “water 
table, “ the sub-surface level of water, threatens indijitr/i 
Water supply in the Ohio Valley. The forest areas of nf<Tifirm 
Wisconsin and Michigan are dotted with towns that are dy- 
ing and people who are stranded and poor. LumfxT v/ai “ilr- 
ve1oped“ from the wealth of the forests; there v/as prrrprr/ty 
fof a tune. But farming and fish and game were dc'-triyrd and 
eventually the forests. Now m some re<?oai it rirtf tn 
Bothing to support the towns, the highways and tie 
and huaua beings. Unless the benef; cf tf/t peopls ft tl/s 
purpose, and the princrple cf the tsiize^ d?'.'ej^>ri» cf r*> 
wurees is tiie me^od, the har.rct ss the end a rr'// stch 
bitter ffiflts as these. 

The 'plas'ed-oct* farmlands cf the S‘-c*r st-.t? jk the 
ess of reboddiog, were "cimecT to zr-** a t.a7> c~:? e* re,e- 
tsn: ihej- are one mere Cna^atxc cf re- -rv.neiess a"..'h.- 
oehc cf jutnre. Here coce Ic^hr sscre n-rj^s •r.r.d 
sod deserted becaase 'zem ttcmiinrn. ce >*d c..: ce»-; er- 


luusted, rcajsstie s:c:tr.,m'*nr3 t: i canc’c. 
And the great fowren rr ■nn: x»r ' 
bw3:ess streirfj cf Chr-ih i n ±e p-urr-- 


as the eld c ..-=v.-ccc. cci=nr--c: 
^*mixraS,3nii the-'^«^ /teans »d jt 


cctrrtryxide. 

Tice is to seem*"' t "ar?^ 


®5aher; Utleca catnre* ~ 


modern tcclinology can compress a once gradual process 
of resource exhaustion into the quick cycle of a generation 
or two. 

Tlio Danger of Industrial Exploitation 

Tiro effect of large supplies of low-cost electricity upon in- 
dustrialization illustrates the modern hazard. For electricity 
is not freed of these dangers simply because it is publicly 
owned, ns some single-track cntluisiasts would appear to imply. 
Electric power from the Tennessee River has had a great deal 
to do with the very considerable expansion of industry in 
this valley in the past dcc.ade. Indeed, it is a sine qua non of 
heavy industry, wlicthcr in India, in China, in Arkansas, or in 
the Balkans. It svns with electricity that the transformation 
of rural Russia into .an industri.al and military giant hcg.an. 

: can bring great benefit to the people. Riit it may bring 
isaster. For the stimul.ation of industrial development by 
large supplies of clectriciri', unless the principles of unity gov- 
ern, can hasten the destruction of natural resources and bring 
closer the day of decline. 

Electric power, like the products of other resources, can 
be used .as part of a balanced and unified program of develop- 
ment, and thereby further the permanent well-being of the 
people. Electricity is the most humane and the most efiicicnt 
form of energy. It is mobility itself: It can he brought to 
people; people need not be brought to the source of energy. 
Electricity symbolizes the multiplication of human energies 
through science. But benefit, lasting and secure, will result 
only if the potentialities of power are seen as a W’hole; utilized 
not as ends in themselves but to aid in sustaining and re- 
storing resources; this book wall contain many ilh''’- ''nns of 
that kind of development in the wake of powf ■'ves 

the conservation of resources. < 

For w'hen a people or a - rely almo. • 't ' ’ 

their living upon the extr/' -aw matr < 



o! lumber, the growing of v?heat, flie mining of coal or iron— 
and depend little upon the processing, by manufacture, of 
those raw materials, these natural resomces are put under a 
severe drain to support a growing population- The income 
which comes to a repon from cutting trees or grmving cotton 
and bringing them to a point of transportation is only a small 
fraction of the income, the "value added," when those trees 
have been processed into paper or the cotton into overalls. 
If a region depends— as most “colonial" regions are forced to 
do-almost entirely upon the income from cutting the lumber 
or growing the cotton, and hardly at all upon making the 
paper, the tertiles, the furniture, or any of the other articles 
manufactured from the raw resources, then the pressure to 
“mine” the fertility of the soil, to devastate the forests for 
lumber, to deplete the oil fields and coal reserves becomes 
very great indeed. 

That pressure to deplete resources can be lessened by the 
grovih of the industries which electric power encourages. 
But if the industry Is only exploitative, if it does not sustain 
the productivity of the resources upon which all of us depend, 
industry can exhaust a rep'on and hurt its people’s chances of 
security and happiness. T^e “how" of industrial development, 
bke the “how” of developing a river or the land or the forests, 
is the all-important point. 

After the war great energies wll be released in the develop- 
ment of many parts of the world. Unless a new way of thinking 
^d .acting wins support, lliis period of “development" will 
duplicate for every continent and every region the stories of 
modem Ducktown and of ancient Babylon. 

Good Will is not enough, nor speeches nor noble intentions. 
Tlicre will be those in abundance. There are principles and 
policies to develop and to observe if people are to benefit 
and democratic institutions are to flourish. The unity of na- 
ture s resources must not be disregarded, or the purpose for 
''hich snch developments are undertaken will be betrayed 
M it has been betrayed before: by the w.ay the Job is done. 



7. A SEAMLESS WEE 


TIjc Unily of Lnnd nnil Wnlpr nncl Men 

It was tlio mcOiods of tlic past wliicli tfie Act creating TVA 
deliberately repudiated. For in tins major cbaracloristie— tlic 
unified approach— TVA w.as a definite break with government 
tradition. There was, however, nodiing parlicul.arly novel 
.about tlie individual tasks entrusted for execution to this new 
agency. Tliere were long-est.abhshcd precedents for govern- 
ment activit}’ in flood control and navigation, in forestry and 
agriculture, and in research. Public power sx’stems were not 
an innovation. The new Uiing about the T\^A was that one 
agency was entnistcd with responsibility for them all, and 
tliat no one actisaty could he considered ns an end in itself. 
Constnicting dams or rebuilding soil, whatever the activity, 
it had to be treated as an inscpar.ablc part of a general pro- 
tlio well-being of all the men and women 
of the region, whetlicr they worked in offices, in factories, or 
in the crossroads stores, in kitchens or in the fields. 


One Job — One Agency 

The jurisdiction of Uio TVA cut across existing linos of fed- 
er.a ureaus and dep.ortmenfs. A single agencs', instead of half 
a "as to design and build tlic dams, buy the land, 

instruct transmission lines, and market the power the river 
nntp "envision in its entirety” the 

nnvvpr 'f river s>’stcm, for nawgation, for 

hvpoti °° control, and for recreation. The conlr.ast hc- 
“*"'«istrative scheme for the Tennessee Riwr 
instance other rivers is illustrated by a contrasting 

actuallv'biiih'-t designed a dam. another agency 

S and “v ; " °ver the oper.v 

bon and maintenance of one part of tlie dam. still a fLlh 
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Ihc region to learn new skills, skills that will be badly nw'ded 
as industry develops in the SoJitli. As .a result of apprentice 
training, sharecroppers have become skilled craftsmen in these 
ten yo,ars, and tenant farmers have le.irned to be mechanics, 
In tiiis w.ay the TVA has helped to add to the resen-oir of 
trained workmen, white and Negro, who are ready to help 
process the raw materials of the area. 

Living Conditions for the Workor.s 

For the same reason the job of providing adequate housing 
for the workers at danjs built at isolated points w.xs undtr- 
taken by the TVA itself. Creative engineers, .architects, and 
builders on our staff .spent several years developing various 
types of low-eo.st housing— demount.able houses, for c-x.amplo, 
houses that could bo set up on one building site and then 
moved on to another, always with the ssadest general use for 
the region in mind. The iniluence of these standanls of hous- 
ing, by the contagion of example, upon the private housing 
development throughout the valley is not difTicnlt to detect 
even by the casual visitor, and the designs of prefabricated, 
demount.able, and more convcntion.il low-cost housing that 
have como out of this effort h.ivc been made as’ailable and 
are being used by private builders over the country. 

It is not for “moral" rc.isons or a patronizing kind of benev- 
olence that T\'A construction villages arc not "wide open.’* 
as is the gener.il custom on public and private dain-building 
jobs alike. It springs from tlic driving force of the broad pur- 
pose of region.il development, from the obligation laid on 
the TVA to encourage die greatest use of overv- opportunity 
to benefit from participation in this job of building the region. 
Because of these villages TVA was once described by a visiting 
satirist as the “Little Lord Fauntleroy of the constrviction in- 
dustrv'. Vdiat induced this remark was probably not so much 
watching construction workers playing ping-pong in the Com- 
munity Building as it was observing crane operators spending 



their ewnings studying blucpriot reading, or seeing men climb 
out of a bulldozers seat to go and read books from the bbrary 
—for such a bbrary has been made available to every construc- 
tion location, howem remote in the hills. 

Resultant Efficiency 

These practices are net costly even In money. For when 
provia'ons for good food and a dccrat place for rest and recro* 
afa'on are made-assumed requirements on every TVA con- 
struction job— the stage is well set for the more important 
conditions of an efficient job; union organizations if the men 
want them, the procedures of collective bargaining, and joint 
committees to deal with problems of project efficiency. The 
unit costs of TVA construction have been low compared with 
private and public undertakings the country over. The Jobs 
have been done with unusual ’speed. Through ten years there 
has never been a major intemiptlon through strikes. 

Accidents have been kept to a minimum. In J941 TVA won 
thirteen first, second, or third places in the annual rankings 
of the National Safety Giuncil on accident frequency or se- 
verity on large construction projects. 

The accident rate, the unit costs, and the records in keeping 
schedules are recognized measures of efficiency on such con- 
struction jobs, nesponsibilittes undertaken and methods de- 
veloped not merely to build dams, but to build a region by 
seizing every opportunity that the unified way of looking at 
things suggests— ftis it is that has contributed to the efficiency 
with which each single enterpnse has been accomplished. And 
when this is the way of doing the job, the by-product benefits 
persist long after the crews have been disbanded and the 
camps dismantled. It has been our purpose, by devices which 
I shall later describe, to weave the housing programs, the 
bbrary service, and the public health facihties available to 
construction workers into the fabric of the adjacent community 
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way into the countrj'side. They examine fanns that may be for 
saJe, so that families moved from the reservoir may have dis- 
interested and expert advice, if they ask for it, on values and 
locations. The expert counsel of technicians and neighbor 
fanners is available to those who must move, dial change 
provides a chance for the farmer to improve his agriciJtural 
innctices. Thousands of families have obtained such guidance 
on a great vanety of matters: simple ardiitectural plans for a 
new house or the remodehng of an old one on the new loca- 
tioo, or for the building of a poultry shed; information about 
the electric ■eo-operati\'6 line near by, or about a Farm Im- 
provement Association. 

The records of this “family readjustmenr have been care- 
fully kept for fifteen reservoir areas, 8,107 farm families. The 
general conclusions are of some interest. Almost no farmer 
took cash for hJs land and promptly yielded to the blandish- 
ments of a “gold stock" salesman- Detailed reports, based on 
about half the families removed from one area, indicate that 
approximately 70 per cent of the farm farmhes expressed them- 
seh'es as better or equally well satisfied m theu- new locations. 
The new methods of farming they have foUowed have shown 
how a better living could be mad© from the uplands than older 
methods had provided on the nver-boltom farms from whidi 
they had moved 

Farms and crops are facts. But so are human emotions, and 
they too must be a part of the reckoning if the idea of unity is 
to be realized. Take the case of burying grounds, for example. 
A cemetery has no economic or engineering importance. But 
to the families whose forebears were buried there it is often 
a precious symbol, a symbol rich in meaning The personal 
distress it would cause to have a grave submerged under 200 
feet of water-this is a serious human fact To ignore that 
reality would be to accept fedinical “progress as cold, h^d, 
untouched by any understanding or concern for the emotions 
of men. TVA moved thousands of such graves and hundreds 
of cemeteries to locations selected by the families or church 



communities. But this physical job was not enough; it was done 
in a way that would express respect for the feelings of those 
to whom these graves meant so much, though after the lapse of 
many years they were often quite empty. This is a detail in a 
huge rmdertaking. But I am confident ^at attention to this and 
other similar details affecting tihe sensibilities of men has had 
much to do with the confidence in the TVA’s technical leader- 
ship and in its technicians that one finds today so firmly fixed 
in the minds of many people in this valley. 

The New Port of Guntersville_ 

Because of the breadth of the underlying purpose, towns 
were not simply paid money damages for streets that would 
be inundated by the waters of the reservoirs and thereupon 
marked off the list of “headaches.” What happened in the 
, little city of Guntersville in northern Alabama is an instance. 
‘ The backwaters of Guntersville Dam woiild cover a number 
of streets in the business section of this cotton-farmer trading 
center. A considerable readjustment of the streets and busi- 
ness life of the community was inevitable. It was not easy for 
the city to face the change, but, long before the waters rose, 
TVA planning technicians were consulting with the city and 
state officials. Out of this consultation came a Guntersville 
City Planning Commission, and later a city zoning ordinance 
(the first in that part of the state), subdivision controls, and 
a major street plan. The deep waterfront at the city’s center 
made Guntersville a port through which today large tonnages 
of freight pass. Under the town’s new plan, the industrial 
uses of the waterfront are separated from the recreational uses, 
and this city, extending in a long peninsula into the broad blue 
waters of Guntersville Lake, is today one of the most attractive 
small cities in Alabama. What at first seemed a calamity was 
turned into an opportunity, and a community sense of direc- 
tion has resulted that continues to bear fruit. 
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8. THE C03DION PURPOSE 


In administering a project of snch broad scope tbere are of 
course difficulties quite aride from the multiplidty of re« 
sponabiiities. Not the least of these arose \rilhin the TVA 
when the experts who made up its staff began to wort to- 
gether. Technical men are rarely trained, in the schools and 
universities, to see the problems of the people as a whole, as 
the TVA was obUged to do. It will, 1 think, be useful to de- 
scribe hmv TVA, by concentrating upon a common purpose, 
has_ tried to surmount these barriers to unified developmeoh 
barriers that loom in the minds of men, and particularly of 
those tedinleal specialists and experts whose collaboration is 
essentiaL 

The wort upon wldcb sve first embarted ten years ago 
called inevitably for men of many different kinds of profes- 
rional and technical stills: geologists, agronomists, foresters, 
chemists, architects, experts fa public health, wild life, and 
fish culture, hbraiians, wood feduudans, specialists in recre* 
adon and fa refractories, accountants, lawyers, and so on. 
Such aft undertaking, and indeed any modem technical enter- 
prise, requires or fa any event has resulted fa a high degree 
of spedalization of fun^on. 

The terms engineer or biologist or agronomist or dietrust 
BT8 today classifications too general to be of much meaning. 
In dealing with the resource of the land, for example, foresters 
represent one of a dosen special fields of sldll whose ser\-ic« 
are required. But forestry, itself a spedalization. is ivided 
among a considerable number of even stncter specialists— 
tree crop experts, nursery technidans, cutting experts, an 
so on. And so it is with almost ervery one of the major fields 
of knowledge upon wlucb an administrator must depend £« 
even the basic steps of such a great change. TVA tm example 
once had on its staff a dendrologist a man who had spent 
most of his adult life as an expert in the reading of tree nags. 
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communities. But this physical job was not enough; it was done 
in a way tliat would express respect for the feelings of those 
to whom theso graves meant so mudi, though after the lapse of 
many years tliey were often quite empty. This is a detail in a 
huge undertaking. But I am confident that attention to tliis and 
other similar details affecting die sensibilities of men has had 
much to do with the confidence in the TVA’s technical leader- 
ship and in its technicians that one finds today so firmly fixed 
in the minds of many people in this valley. 

Tlie New Port of Guntersville, 

Bec.aus6 of the breadth of the underlying purpose, towns 
were not simply paid money d.amages for streets that would 
bo inundated by tlie waters of the reservoirs and thereupon 
marked off the list of “headaches.” What happened in the 
little city of Guntersville in northern Alabama is an instance. 
The backwaters of Guntersville Dam would cover a number 
of streets in tlie business section of this cotton-farmer trading 
center. A considerable readjustment of the streets and busi- 
ness life of the community was inevitable. It was not easy for 
the city to face the change, but, long before the waters rose, 
TVA planning technicians were consulting ivith the city and 
state officials. Out of tliis consultation came a Guntersville 
City Planning Commission, and later a city zoning ordinance 
(the' first in tliat part of the st.ate), subdivision controls, and 
a major street plan. The deep w.aterfront at the city’s center 
made Guntersville a port through which today large tonnages 
of freight pass. Under the town’s new plan, the industrial 
uses of the waterfront are separated from the recreational uses, 
and this city, extending in a long peninsula into the broad blue 
waters of Guntersville Lake, is today one of the most attractive 
small cities in Alabama. 'What at first seemed a calamity was 
turned into an opportunity, and a community sense of direc- 
tion has resulted that continues to bear fruit. 
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moL'ntbn of bw rarely tbrw diffeffnt croups of tpodalirtj 
*e«n lo care aboul anyihlng bej-ood ibca w\-n specialties. 
This Is not In say Uut spcriiUits ate naiross’ human beings. 
It is tmdenlandahle ifat coocentrstJon and preoccupation 
with a particular phase o! a jwol>!«n breeds impatience with 
Cfts-thing not directly Cn Ibe Hoe of sirion. The more con- 
scjentious arrd rsritn] ilje specfalist it about so3 cbetnistry, 
metallurgy*, Esh and ss-fld life, or statistical metbodi. the more 
Idcly lie h (n see all rise as on adjunct- 

It Is aa liwile fact that l!w> s-rry technical sVsHs which are 
ostentibly employed to further the pro?yesi of men. by-tho 
fr.ientity of their ypeoiaht-itlon, create disunity ratlirr than 
order and Imjsfnl U>e whole succeit cf their cmnmon objectisT. 
ResruTces cannot be de\-clcpc<l In unity until cacli teebooiofSst 
lias lenmed to lulKirdinate bis eipertness lo tlie common pur- 
pose. Km come to seo the region and Iti problems 'la its en- 
tirely." 


Conflietlnp fnteresis 

TliC ways In wKieh this divcralty of special Intcrerts ap- 
peareil in TVA't artuil eiperienee will illimiinate the problem. 
TaVc the quejtleni that arise wh«m a dam is built and the 
waters of a bupe man-made Ule will soon cerver fens of them- 
sands cf acres of fannt, at well as cemeteries, schools, bigb- 
wayt, parts of or c\*eo entire towns- Tint of all tiie Board of llio 
TV’A has lo drvjde just how much land Is lo lie pureluscd. 
From the cuRlnecrs comes a map showinR Jurt where the 
water will extend when tlie da*n hat been closed The lind 
that will be under water must, of course, be purchased. There 
Is no debale aVnit tbat. But wliat additional land along the 
ntnv shoreline should also l*e purchased? 

The 'P.'A’l agricultural experts urge Ui.at no more Imd be 
taVen th.srj is actually to bo co\*CTed by the waters. Farm 
Und. they argue, is land on which to grow crops, all of it is 
needed. At once. liowevTf, iho expert on puhUe recrcaUon is 
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By the examination of the rings of ancient trees he was able 
to throw some useful light on rainfall cycles and extreme 
floods far beyond the hiunanly recorded data on these mat- 
ters. This expert saw the whole world in tree rings, almost 
literally. The degree of special function is not always so re- 
fined as diat, but it is extreme in such a modem undertaking 
as TVA. The scope of TVA’s effort was no less broad than 
the full sweep of nature and of technology; such specialization 
of function fceatened the very fundamental change in point 
of view toward unity that the TVA was intended to effect. 

It was clear, therefore, that we could not hope to deal with 
resources as a unity through modem science (itself the product 
of specialization) unless we could establish a basis for the 
unification of these highly specialized skills upon which the 
enterprise whoUy depended. The problem of collaboratiou 
among men of highly special responsibilities is a general one, 
of course, and by no means pecuhar to the TVA. In the steps 
.^which we in this valley have taken toward working it out, 

ere is a clue to the ways in which in other fields, too, these 
spiritually disintegrating forces can be overcome. 

Tlie Broad View 

The unification of the various technical skills was a central 
part of our task in the TVA, as indeed it is a central problem ■ 
in modem life. The skills are not self -co-ordinating. In the 
selection of TVA’s technical staff the importance of the ex- 
pert’s need for a broad view was seen. The breadth of TVA’s 
undertaking itself made it imperative that we seek out the 
kind of experts who preferred to work as a part of a unified 
program. But even at best it is not easy for each specialist 
to appraise the relative importance of his own task as part 
of the whole picture, or its importance as compared with the 
tasks in some other technical branch. In fact, the desperate 
part of the problem, as many people have observed, is the 
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realization of how rarely these Merent groups of spedalists 
seem to care about anything beyond their own specialties. 

This is not to say that specialists are naITO^v human beings. 
It is understandable that concentration and pre-occupation 
widi a particular phase of a problem breeds Impatience nilh 
anything not directly in the lino of aisjom The more ctm- 
sdenb'ous and excited the spedafist Is about soil chemistiy, 
metallurgy, fish and wild life, or statisticaJ methods, the moro 
hhely he is to see all else as an adjunct . - 

It is an ironic fact that the \'ery teclinica! sldHs which arc 
ostensibly employed to further the.' progress of men. by tho 
intensity of their specialization, create disunity rather than 
order and imperil the whole success of their common objective. 
Resources cannot be developed in unity until each techneJoedrf 
has learned to subordinate his espertness to the comraen pur- 
pose, has come to see the region and its prohlcnu 'io itr ea- 
tirely." 


Conflicting Inierpsta' 

The ways in which this div^sity of special fctarsstr ^ 
pea«d m TVA’s actual experience QluaiDa.*e th? preWrs. 
Take the questions that arise when a d»r" if bs£t t=d tie 
waters of a huge man-made lalce srill soon cover teas cf tisc- 
sands of acres of farms, as well ns cemeteries, sticrit Hci- 
ways, parts of or e>-ea entire tmras. First of all tie Bard oT^ 
TVA has to deade just hmr modi land ir fo Be prccajpd 
From the engineers comes a map xbowiig fsst icier? tie 
water u*iU extend when the dans Im he« ciw«L 

that will bo under water mast of crorje, he p-?~i3p,3 TTgC 

is no debate about that Bnt sdzjt iW ^ 

new shoreline should also be purdbsed? 

The TVA's agricultural «pertj £j* a? =«« w 
taken than is actually to be anered Ir the sr-*.-. i-Z 
land, they argue, 1, Jaad on wixS to JZX 

needed. At once. hot,-e>-er. the expert cn public rsraSa ^ 
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heard from; he urges strongly the purchase of a wide “pro- 
tective strip” along the entire shoreline, which is often several 
hundreds of miles long. That land, he says, ought to be forever 
resewed for its scenic beauty, to be used for public parks 
and playgrounds and to prevent the growing up of private 
developments that may mar the beauty of the land and lead 
to speculative profits for a few on what should be a public 
benefit for all. To the agriculture expert this is nonsense; 
his point of view in turn is entirely unpalatable to the recre- 
ation planner. 

The malaria-control expert has still another opinion; he may 
want dikes built to keep the impounded waters out of low, 
flat areas, to reduce the opportunities for the mosquito to 
breed, even though this requires extensive investment in 
earthworks and pumping equipment. In selected areas he may 
prefer that no one should live within a mile of the shore, so 
that infection may not be carried from one man to another by 
malaria mosquitoes. He may even insist that such an area be 
completely evacuated between the hours of sunset and sun- 
rise, which is when the malaria mosquito is active. The high- 
way engineer may have still another special attitude. He will 
urge, for example, that great peninsulas be purchased in their 
entirety and the farm families moved to other locations— this 
for the sake of avoiding the considerable expense of providing 
access highways to take the place of roads that vsdll be flooded 
when the water rises. 

The power expert, on the other hand, urges the most limited 
possible purchases of land, so that the dollar investment which 
his electric revenues must cover will remain at a minimum. 
The expert in navigation likewise will press his specialized in- 
terest; his claims to the purchases of areas to be reserved for 
terminal and harbor facilities or marineways may conflict with, 
claims for the use of that same land for recreation or farming 
or malaria prevention. Sometimes the problem is even further 
complicated, as by the archaeologist, intent upon the removal 
or preservation of prehistoric remains in the reservoir area, 
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orby the expert in ptibUcrCT-enue. concerned w'lh the adverse 
effect on tie finances ol a local goscmmcnl unit uben cer- 
tain tracts, by reason of t}j«f purchase by the government, are 
removed from the local tax base. 

These experts, needless to say, had no pOCTinlar}' Interest 
impelling them to insist on their wrious viesvs; in that sense 
svcie disinterested Many of them, aS a matter of fact, 
had come to TVA because they wanted just such an oppor- 
hmity to bo part of a lasV broader than their own special 
fields. ^Vhere such an atmospheroof disinterest, in a pecuniar>' 
sense, does not exist, the pressure tms'ord “special solutions* 
Is oTD further intensified. 

It was Apparent to us. fn the case I have described, that, 
at Erst loolc, at least one or more of the interests were in con- 
flict. Differences of this hind could not be intelligently settled 
merely by comprotniic between the x’ariotis technicians* vdews, 
a varfah'oa of the traders “splitting the difference.'’ But they 
had to be settled, a decision had to be made Relatb't dollar 
cost ivas only one factor to be considered. The Cmil question 
Was always this; looking at the situation .at n ivhole, and not 
merely at the professional or technical standards of any ono 
or several of the speclabzed Inferestt, what course of aetfon 
would yield the best results as iwtffcd hrj (hf common fmr- 
pose, the goal of the whole ondertalting-the w-cU-being of the 
people of the region? The T\'A experts and the Boanl of Di- 
rectors on these occasions came together to learn from one 
another and merge the vaneux special Judgments into deci- 
sions of broad public purpose. The decisions made in many 
such reservoir cases are certainly not beyond question for their 
wisdom, but this at least Is clear: the>’ .are products of a nctv 
VSnd of thinldng. The problem was studied as a single problem. 

Expert* In }Jamea« 

With time, the barbed-xvjre fences began to come dmxm 
wiihm the TV’A, the fences betiveen the fields of special 
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knowledge put up to keep one specialist out of the other 
fellow’s domain and keep him in his own, barriers so charac- 
teristic of present-day science, of education, of engineering, 
even of theology. The TVA experts, themselves convinced of 
the value of combining their special judgments into a unified 
conclusion, soon developed workable metliods of teamwork. It 
began to be taken more and more for granted (although “back- 
sliding” was, of course, not unknown) that expertness is not an 
end in itself, and that each skill is only one part of the unity 
of knowledge necessary to do the job of developing and con- 
serving resources. 

The common mor.al purpose of benefit to the people, by 
dint of observation and participation, came to be as real to 
the experts as some highly technical procedure had always 
been. They welcomed the chance to broaden tlieir view of 
their own special fields and to relate them to other areas of 
knowledge. 

' TVA’s engineers, who have developed new chemical fer- 
:’'-ers, have no tendency today to perfect a product in the 
laboratory as an end in itself. They know the story of farm- 
ing and the practices of fanning; they are, in fact, often in 
the fields near by, where their products are used by farmers. 
And the agricultural ex^perts have le.Tmed that the most im- 
portant aid to soil rebuilding may be a device invented by 
the industrial engineer and marketed by a businessman. Now- 
adays there are fewer conflicts between e.xperts to be settled 
by the Board of Directors. To most questions tire specialists 
themselves apply the touchstone and reach a joint recom- 
mendation. An incident xvill illustrate my point. 

When water has been backed up behind a great dam, the 
resulting lake offers opportunity for the malaria mosquito to 
breed. It increases the hazard of spreading the disease in this 
valley region where it is endemic. To minimize this danger 
and if possible to drive malaria entirely out of the valley is 
plainly, of course, part of the obligation of TVA, for the 
disease is a drain on its human resources-the South loses a 
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to take instant advantage of any change in the rate of mos- 
quito breeding. Day-by-day decisions based on emergency 
reporting and collaboration between malaria experts, power 
operators, and water control engineers dissolved the crisis. 
The drastic draw-down of lake levels that a more arbitrary 
“specialist” attitude would have called for was avoided. 

The crisis was met in stride; malarial hazards did not spread; 
little power was wasted. It was evident that the malariologists 
were intent also upon saving power if it could be done without 
risk to human life and health; they exercised their ingenuity 
toward that end. The power experts were likewise more inter- 
ested in saving life and healdr than dollars, but they wanted 
■decisions in this crisis to be based upon day-by-day facts to he 
sure the consequences of choice were real. I could not help 
recalling the early days of the Authority, with every expert 
fighting for his own special point of view, sometimes politely 
and sometimes vigorously, rarely trusting and sometimes even 
a little contemptuous of the specialties of other men. 

The People’s Job 

I have dwelt upon the effect of the principle of unity upon 
the minds of technical men within the working staff of the 
TVA, for after all it is only through the minds and skills of 
men that resources can be developed, and those skills are, in 
these times, largely technical. 

Here the men who design and build the dams, who operate 
the power systems, who build the terminals and roads, are 
working together, literally and with a conscious purpose. Their 
physical proximity helps. The public health physician and the 
many kinds of specialists are in daily touch with one another 
as a matter of course. They work under a single management. 
That helps to unify their efforts and their thinking. There 
would be no excuse here for such results of specialization and 
singletpurpose thinking as Lewis Mumford refers to in The 
Culture of Cities: ", . , the paper engineer-this is an actual 
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cuse," he %vri{es, “designs an irtigafitJn project with admirable 
skiil in hydraulics, only to discover, after the water works have 
been built, that the soil is unBt for cultivation.”^ In the T\'A 
the experts in soil are loo close to the engineers for that to 
happen; their judgments are built into the original decisions 

A fundamental change in resource development then must 
begin at the beginning, in the minds of men, m the 'Aay 
men think and, so thinkujg, act Because a few men beg.in 
to think differently about resources a new statute was enacted, 
a new kind of institution, tho Tennessee Valiev Aufhonty, 
came into being, and the thinking was On its wav to an r^er- 
widening circle— to experts, officials, and the people as a whole. 
For this way of thinidag cannot be confined to the technical 
task force within the TVA. The unified development of re- 
sources must become the common purpose, as nearlv as pos- 
sible, of aD the people and all tho agencies of the entire valley 

This Is a people’s job. All the human forces and energies 
of the valley are essential to ft And what is true of our region 
Is, I deeply bel'eve, etiually true of regions and people every- 
where. It is just as Important that a farmer upon hfa uplands 
should see this unity, as that the TVA’s agricultural experts 
should seo It. The job cannot be done unless the individual 
farmer, “standing at eaae with nature,” as Whitman said, sees 
his farm, his community— "tho bttlc watmhed"— and the larger 
region aD as p«ts of a single whole It is quite as essential 
that the businessman in this valley should envision the river 
and the fanns and the minerals and forests in their entirety as 
that they should so appear to the engineering forces of TVA. 
For a program of resource development Is effective only when 
it IS in the hands and minds of the people. The foundation of 
tills conviction I shall seek to establish, in suecee<htig chap- 
ters, by calling upon the ways of this vaUey as supporting 
proof. 

‘{llarcourt. Brace & Co., 1B3S) p. 375. 
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Unity of Nature 


There is a grand cycle in nature. The h'nes of those majestic 
swinging arcs are nowhere more clearly seen than by follow- 
ing the course of electric power in the Tennessee Valley’s way 
of life. Water falls upon a mountain slope six thousand feet 
above the level of the river’s mouth. It percolates through the 
roots and the sub-surface channels, flows in a thousand tiny 
veins, until it comes together in one stream, then in another, 
and at last reaches a TVA lalce where it is stored behind a 
dam. Down a huge steel tube it falls, turning a water wheel. 
Here the water’s energy is transformed into electricity, and 
then, moving onward toward the sea, it continues on its course, 
through ten such lakes, over ten such water wheels. Each 
time, electric energy is created. That electricity, carried per- 
haps two hundred miles in a flash of time, heats to incredible 
temperatures a furnace that transforms inert phosphate ore 
into a chemical of great possibilities. That phosphatic chemi- 
cal, put upon his land by a farmer, stirs new life in the land, 
induces the growth of pastures that capture the inexhaustible 
power of the sun. Those pastures, bom of the energy of phos- 
phate and electricity, feed the energies of animals and men, 
hold the soil, free the streams of silt, store up water in the 
soil. Slowly the water returns into the great man-made reser- 
voirs, from which more electricity is generated as more water 
from the restored land flows on its endless course. 

Such a cycle is restorative, not exhausting. It gives Bfe as it 
sustains hfe. The principle of unity has been obeyed, the circle 
has been closed. The yield is not the old sad tale of spoliation 
and poverty, but that of nature and science and man in the 
bounty of harmony. 
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9. DEM0C3UCTI’ AT TIIE GKl&S ROdTS 
For llie People on<] l»j ihe People 


tl b not the earth, ft b not America u-ha u to errjt. 

It Iti icho cm great or to he great, ttu ><•«/ or r-r . 'w .n. 
h a iatcalkrapiSy through ctiilteatuiM.gfi.ni'n. 'it' U. t. .. 
Through poems, pageants, thow), to form in, hi iduo!* 

Vndcrnealh all. tndtoiduelt, I smear nothms’ is / i. tr., r, • 
that tgnores iiuuviduaU, , . 


People aie the most important fart m rf’vxm r I ■‘'n r ;if 

Not only is the welfare and happiness t>‘ ujd i ;drj i, >• tr r 
purpose, but they are the means bv sshj'-h {h,i{ >!f.t ! j • > ;i 
is accompbshed; their gomuj. thcu‘enerKi'*s mJ sp" ' r- "it 
instruments; ft Is not only “for the people ’ but b\ the ih 
pie.” 

The purpose of resource development must he m-s'i *h ir 
the mere physical welfare of the greatest niimher ir ^lunu: 
beings. It is true that sve cannot bo starving and eol.i ani 
still be happy. But an abundance of food, the > i'nlai.fj"n o 
dementiry physical needs alone, is not enough \ man 'vant 
to fed that he is tnporfanf. He wants to be able n <{ «5il% t( 
erpress his opinion freely, but to Imow that if carr’c' 50'’i< 
weight, to know that there are some things that he oi 

has a part in deciding, and that he Is a needed and uselui pari 
of something far bigger than he is 

Man as an Individual 

This hankering to be an induAduOl is probably greater to 
day than ever before. Huge factories, assembly lines, mys 
tenous mechanisms, standordizatfon-thesa uederbne th( 
Smallness of the individual, because they are so fatally im 
personal. If the intensh'o development of resources, the cen 
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tral fact in tlio immediate future of the world, could he made 
personal to the life of most men; if lliey could see themselves, 
because it was true, as actual participants in tliat development 
in their own communities, on their own land, at their own jobs 
and businesses— there would be an opportunity for this kind 
of individual satisfaction, and tlierc would be something to 
tie to. Men would not only have more tilings; they would be 
stronger and happier men. 

Resource development need not bo held fast by the de- 
humanizing forces of modern life that whittle dpwn the im- 
portance of the individual. Surely it should be freed of 
their grip, for they are the very negation of democracy. 
“. . . nothing is good to mo now that ignores individuals. 

It is the unique strength of democratic methods that tliey 
provide a way of stimulating and releasing the individual re- 
sourcefulness and inventiveness, the pride of workmanship, 
the creative genius of human beings whatever their staHon 
or function. A world of science and great machines is still a 
world of men; our modern task is more difficult, but the op- 
portunity for democratic methods is greater even than in the 
days of the ax and the hand loom. 

A method of organizing the modern task of resource de- 
velopment that not only wU be based upon the principle of 
unity but can draw in the average man and make him a part 
of the great job of our time, in the day-to-day work in the 
fields and factories and the offices of business, uill tap riches 
of human talent that are beyond the reach of any highly cen- 
tralized, dictatorial, and impersonal system of development 
based upon remote control in the hands of a business, a techni- 
cal, or a political elite. 

It is just such wdespread and intimate participation of 
the people in the development of their valley that has gone 
on here in these ten years past. 
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**By tlie People’ 


The spiritual yield of democratic methods, a renewed sense 
that the individual counts, would be justification enough But 
there is yet another reason* a practical one, for seeking at 
every turn to brmg people actively into the task oi building 
s region s resources; there is, 1 think, really no other w 3 ) m 
which the job can bo done. The task of harmonizing and from 
tirtso to time adjustiag the intricate, detailed maze of pieces 
that make up the unified development of resources m a « orld 
of technology U something that rimply cannot bo done efiec- 
tively from some remote government or business headquarters 

The people must be In on that job. The necessities of man- 
agement make It mandatory. Efficiency', in the barest operat- 
ing sense, requires it There is nothing in my experience more 
heartening than this: that devices of management which give 
a. lift to the human spirit turn out so often to be the most 
’’e53clent“ methods. Vimved fa any perspective there is no 
other w’ay. No code of laws or regubboas can possibly bo 
detailed enough to direct the precise coune of resource de- 
velopment No district attorney or gestapo could, for long, 
hope to enforce such a regime. No blueprints or plans can 
ever be comprehensive enough, or sufficiently flewble, as a 
matter of management for so ever-changing aa enterprise. It 
is the people or nothing. 

From the outset of the TVA uodertaking It has been evi- 
dent to me, as to many others, that a vaOcy development en- 
visioned fa Its entirety could become a reality if and only If 
the people of the region did nrueb of the pbnning, and par- 
ticipated in most of the decisions. To a considerable degree 
this is vv'haf Is happening. Each year, almost each month, one 
can see the participation of the people, as a fundamental prac- 
tice, grow more vigorous, and, although it sufferi occasional 
Setbacks, it Is becomfag part of the thinking and the mechanics 
of the development of the Tcnncssci: Valley. 
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In this and the next several chapters I shall illustrate how 
TVA has undertaken its job of region-building at the grass 
roots, and how regional decentralization is at work in almost 
every side of the valley’s life— among farmers, workmen, busi- 
nessmen, local officials, and in TVA’s relations with state and 
local governments. In telling how these ideas have been put in 
practice, I have chosen to begin with the story of how TVA 
has applied grass-roots democracy to the job of rebuilding the 
land. 


What the Problems Were 

The farmers— there are about 225,000 farms in the water- 
shed of the Tennessee River, with 1,350,000 people living on 
them— have long seen that their lands were in trouble. They 
kneWj almost aU of them, what they wanted. They knew that 
what was needed was to increase the productivity of their 
lands, to heal the gullies, to keep water on the land, and to 
prevent the soil from washing away. Like almost everyone 
else they were reluctant to change their habits of doing things. 
They wanted to have a say-so about changes, they had to be 
“shown,” but when their confidence had been earned they 
were enthusiastic, and they were generous of spirit. 

The farm experts, both in the Department of Agriculture’s 
scientific bureaus in Washington and in the state agencies of 
the Tennessee Valley, had known most of the technical an- 
swers to the separate problems of soils, of fertilizer, of terrac- 
ing, and had known them for a good many years. They were 
competent in their special fields, and devoted to their work. 
Nevertheless farm income in the valley as in the whole South- 
east continued at a low ebb; in some counties the average 
cash income for a farm family was less than $150 a year. Soil 
losses were appalling. Farm tenantry increased. Changes in 
farming favored by the technicians, away from cotton and 
com, for example, did occur, but the pace was so slow that the 
direction on the whole continued downward. Entire rural 
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front, using the outward form of voluntary and educational 
methods to disguise actual coercion; or “uplift,” or narrow po- 
htical purposes. 

After some searching the method that was worked out, svith 
state, local, and federal agencies as co-operating parties, cen- 
tered about “whole farm demonstrations” on tens of thousands 
of dirt farms. The results in physical terms I have already sum- 
marized. On the land of these demonstration farmers two ideas 
met and were combined in action: the idea of unity, and the 
democratic idea that much of the planning and execution of 
resource development must be in the hands of the people. 

These thousands of typical working farms are the school- 
rooms of the valley. Here farmers, their wives and children, 
with their neighbors learn and demonstrate the unity of re- 
sources, learn and demonstrate the principles of grass-roots 
democracy. Here there is brought to them the fruits of the 
technical man’s skills. In each of the valley’s counties there 
^ are one or more Farm Improvement Associations, with a total 
membership of more than 32,000 farmers. These associations 
are organized by the farmers and operated entirely by boards 
of trustees elected by them. 

The demonstration farm program of the Tennessee Valley 
began, back in 1935, in this way: The farmers in a community, 
called together by their county agricultural agent, selected sev- 
eral of their own number who were willing to have their farms 
serve as a demonstration” for the rest. Later on it became ap- 
parent to farmers and technicians that all the farms in a com- 
inunity usually constituted a more useful unit for demonstra- 
tion than one farm or a scattered few. As a consequence what 
are called area demonstrations” were set up by the farmers’ 
associations. Some counties contain twenty such community- 
wide demonstrations, svith as many as eighty families in such 
a single "little valley.” 
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by every other source of expertnoss in WashinRfon and the 
Tennessee Valley, was set to work in 1933 to reduce the cost 
by producing this fertilizer in }iif;hlij conccnlralncl form, 
thereby making large savings on transportation and bagging 
costs. 

Tlie huge munitions plant .at Muscle Shoals, inherited by 
'H^’A from World War I, becamo the center of technical re- 
search of tlris kind. By 1935 a wholly new clectric-fumaco 
phosphate process had gone tlirough the pilot plant stage and 
was technically proven. TVA subsequently constructed a plant 
capable of producing 150,000 tons a year of now and im- 
proved plant food for Iho land from the fossilized bones of 
animals wliich lived in the sea that onco covered middle 
Tennessee— for that is what phosphate ore is. Tire resulting 
granules of one form of these products were four times as con- 
centrated as what had previously been in general use. 

The state agricultural agencies and TVA, working together, 
showed that this new form of chemical, applied to the 
land, in combination with ground limestone (a cheap and 
plentiful rock), would enable clover and other legumes to 
grow where before tlic soil would not sustain them. Tliese 
legume plants, such as clover, bear on tlieir roots tiny nodules, 
rich in another element, nitrogen, drawn by the tiny bacteria 
in the nodules from die inexhaustible supply in the air. Three 
pounds of nitrogen could thus bo "manufactured” out of the 
air, on the farmer’s land, for ever}' one pound of phosphorus 
he put on the soil. Phosph.ate and L'me, through legumes, 
would thus add nitrogen. The tlircc together meant a revi- 
talized fertile Land. 

A soil badly deficient in these three basic elements is dead, 
sterile. No seed would ever grow to cover it against the sLx 
tliousand tons of water that fall each winter on every valley 
acre. A soil rich in these elements could, with planning .and 
with hnow-how in the farmer s hands, be made p.art of a val- 
ley-avide scheme to conserve tlie soil and the streams, and 
thereby to strengthen the people. 
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soil mineral on their land, is of great value in laboratory re- 
search to open new doors to ever new discoveries. And this has 
actually occurred at TVA’s Muscle Shoals plants and labora- 
tories where farmers have stood at the elbow of chemical engi- 
neers while they designed new equipment for new products 
adapted to the farmers' actual observed needs. Keeping open a 
living channel of communication between the layman and the 
technician, a needed stimulus to science, invention, and in- 
dustry, is another yield of grass-roots methods. 

Tlie Farm-Schoolroom 

To return to the demonstration farm. Once selected, the first 
step was to map and inventory this farm schoolroom. These 
maps and inventories are not “documents,” built up by ques- 
tioimaires from a distance, nor are they “professional.” They 
are made by the farmer and the committee of his neighbors. 

' Then the farmer, the technicians, and the county agent and his 
demonstration assistant, “talk over” that map. They walk over 
the place, map and inventory in hand, often several times, still 
talking it over. A new management plan for the farm is the 
result, reduced to writing. In return for the use of his farm 
as a schoolroom- and for his promise to keep detailed records 
so that others may profit by his experience, the demonstrator 
is supplied without cost (except freight) wth TVA concen- 
trated phosphate minerals sufiBcient to carry out the “new 
plan.” He agrees with his neighbors to use these minerals on 
crops that will further the building of the soil and store more 
water in it, and not otherwise. For all the other adjustments 
he must pay his own way: the needed lime, terracing, cattle 
. for the pasture that takes the place of the cotton field, and 
fencing for that pasture; the sheds and bams and necessary 
machinery. Most of these farmers had depended for dieir cash 
upon the soil-costly crops: cotton, corn, tobacco. They em- 
barked upon a change that would rebuild the soil. Most of 
them had little if any working capital. What they put in, out 
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of meager resources, was "\*aihire capital,” and too they risked 
tLe loss of their source of cash income to cany the family 
thtough the -winter. But they tried it voluntarily, more than 
20.000 of them in the States of the Tennessee Valley alone, 
and succeeded. 

Most demonstration fanners have succeeded in increasing 
fiieir capjbl resources, many have increased their income m 
cash received or in a rising family living standard; at the same 
time they have conserved and revitalized their soil This is im- 
ptirtant because this mediod. being voluntary with no pow efs 
ol enforcement in anyone, depends upon hitchmg together the 
fanner’s self-interest and the general public interest m the 
basic resouico of the soil. The individual has made himself one 
with the common purpose which the TVA idea holds for .nil 
individuals, the development of the resources upon which all 
Stand. Self-interest hero has served that public interest » 

For a time these new w-ays of doing things were vien ed 
tvjth some suspicion. All kinds of rumors spread through the 
eouahryside. One story was that, once a fannet put this TVA 
phosphate on his land, iho land would ticDeeforth belong to 
the "gav'ment." But ivhen on one side of a Ime fence there 
grew little but worthless sedge grass, and on the other the field 
was heavy with crimson clover and alfalfa, a change in attitude 
and Interest took place. The demonstration farms became 
places to visit, to study,' to emulate. The greatest effect in 
^spreaing new famung practices has been among those who 
have never been selected as demonstrators at all Hundreds of 
firroers, non-8einonstra{<»s, wiD spend a day going from one 
^ these farm schewirooms to another, 

« Virginia shows that large proportions of the 

students went home and adopted some or all the changes on 
their own farms. I have attended some of these all-day meet- 
by mi av.il.ti., faM 

a?r ...... ' ' 

but 
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ers studying the “contraption" together, making suggestions 
together, and later often ordering one of tlio applianees from 
a commereial souree for tlieir own community use. 

Buying feed or fencing, and selling eggs or berries or cattle, 
by individual farmers quite naturally gave way in many coun- 
ties to group purehasing and marketing tlirough the same 
association which administered the demonstrations. Today, 
tlirough tliis natural evolution, die Farm Improvement Asso- 
ciation has become more and more a medium for initiating 
many other projects for building rural life. 

Revitalizing tlie Community 

In the Tennessee Valley the effect of worb'ng together, 
building a fertile soil, and finding ways to protect it and keep 
'it strong is not merely a matter of men’s livelihood. Bevitaliz- 
'ng the soil has done things to the people and their institutions 
quite as much as to the land. Schools have been painted, 
lighted, or rebuilt, church and community activities stimu- 
lated; the effect is felt in a score of people’s activities which 
they share in common. Only c>Tiics will find this surprising. To 
those ivith faith in humankind it is natural enough that when 
men adopt a common purpose so deep and broad as that of 
working with nature to build a region’s resources there ensue 
inevitable consequences to the spirit of men. These indeed 
may be the most important result of all. 

Similar consequences in die rural life of this valley have fol- 
lowed upon another fruit of technology: electricity. Here 
again farmers worked together, organizing their own electric 
co-operatives, sometimes against the opposition of private 
agencies. Electricity became a fulcrum, as did phosphate, for 
many changes. Electricity induced changes in farm manage- 
ment practices; soil conservation was encomraged. The port- 
able electric motor, the refrigerator, electric cooling of milk, 
and soil heating by electricity meant increased farm income, 
and so the farmer could afford to buy more phosphate at the 
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them outside the South, similar demonstration farms using 
TVA phosphate, now numbering 5,000, have been organized 
•by tlio farmers and tlie institutions of those states and are op- 
erating along similar linos, though on a less extensive scale. 

Not long ago two busloads of farmers from tlio great dairy 
state of Wisconsin came to the valley "to see for ourselves.” 
Something had gone wrong with their own lands. Thoy .spent 
days w.alking over Tennessee and Alabama demonstration 
farms. Today, in Wisconsin, TVA phosphate is being used in 
file same kind of demonstrations in tsventy-seven counties of 
fiiat state. For me one of tlic pleasantest experiences of these 
years was tlie sight of a Wisconsin farmer sitting on an auto- 
mobile running board with an Alabama cotton farmer, both 
completely absorbed, t.alking over together their experiences 
with their land. Their grandfathers may have fought against 
each other at Shiloh. These citizens, however, would never 
think of Alabama .and Wisconsin in tlie same w.ay again. Not 
even the visits to the v.olley of hundreds of earnest ‘learners” 
from Mexico, China, Br.azil, Austr.alia, and a dozen other for- 
eign lands has more meaning than the meeting of tliose two 
men on that Alabama farm. 

10. THE RELEASE OF HUMAN ENERGIES 

The story of TVA at the grass roots is not merely a storx’ of 
soil conservation. It is an account of how through a modem 
expression of ancient democratic principles human energies 
have been released in furtherance of a common purpose. 

The human energies that c.an build a region .and m.ake peo- 
ple s lives richer in the doing are not confined to any one kind 
or group of men. There is, essenti.ally, no difference in this re- 
spect between farm people and industrial workers, business- 
men, librarians, ministers, doctors. All who live in the viilley 
are needed in varying degrees, in this task of resource develop- 
ment. 

The individual satisfactions that come to a man from active- 
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the TVA. Almost all of them have como from the Tennessee 
Valley. Thousands of craftsmen— carpenters, machinists, elec- 
trical workers, equipment operators, “cat” drivers, steam fit- 
ters, to mention but a few of all the shills required in such a 
construction job— have had a vital part in building a man-made 
control and plan into the flow of the river. 

Many of these men have more tlian once in tho past decade 
wiped tlieir tools at the completion of one dam and a few days 
later laid them out again miles away or over tlie mountain 
where the next dam was going in. Some have scon their sons 
‘learn the trade” as apprentices, and seen them take their 
places as full-fledged certified journeymen in the course of 
TVA construction. Some have seen their boys go up as fore- 
men in their own trade. Each knows the youngster can handle 
the job because the apprenticeship he served was measured 
step by step with requirements for skill defined and taught by 
the proven journeymen themselves, supervised and adminis- 
tered jointly by their unions and the TVA management. These 
men and their labor organizations-nearly all of TVA’s con- 
struction and operating employees are members of unions— 
have for years had .a formal agreement with the TVA cov- 
ering hours of. work, wages, working conditions, tire adjust- 
ment of grievances by orderly procedures, and the like. The 
workers' recognition of tho part they play in the unified devel- 
opment of the valley is svritten into the opening words of that 
agreement in this Language: "The public interest in an under- 
taking such as TVA always being paramount . . .” 

How well labor has served the public interest, the valley’s 
interest, as their own through the rigors and rewards of build- 
ing dams, of keeping the power lines hot and the phosphate 
moving to the land, is written in the fastest schedules ev’er met 
for major dam building anywhere, in low costs, and in the 
quality of the jobs they have completed. Labor’s rank and file 
and their chosen leaders have made TVA's business their busi- 
ness and hence the valley’s interest their interest. 

Management in the TVA takes but small credit for enlisting 
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(as llie carefully kept figures of statistical correlation between 
tie examination results and subsequent job performance show) 
that tlie TVA Workmen’s Examination was repeated in modi- 
fied form every few years. It became a repetitive symbol of 
TVA as an “efficient job” and no need for "pull” to get on. 

Men came from tlie mountains; their hill farms were left for 
their kinfolk to lend. From the cities down the river came the 
veterans of the building and metal trades. Coal miners in the 
Cumberland Plateau country took the examination. They had 
long been idle from tlie st.alemate of a strike that loft tliem in 
mining towns the operators had finally deserted. Many of 
them were later called to TVA work. After a few months at 
Norris Dam anyone could see that this was not an ordinary 
construction force. These TVA workers, on the job and in their 
union meeUngs, in specific ways made it known tliey had a 
stake in what the success of TVA could mean for labor and 
what it could accomplish for their region. The workers said 
they wanted training courses, for there would be other dams. 
Norris Dam was the beginning— if TVA made a good record 
there would be more dams and a valley-wide power system. 
They said they wanted to know more about cheaper electricity; 
and what was TVA going to do with the idle nitrate plants at 
Muscle Shoals? 

The workers went about the job in a way that showed there 
was something big at stake. Visitors who talked with the men 
at work told us they could sense tliis underlying purpose 
among the men of TVA. Numerous incidents that came to 
light in hearings to consider job grievances revealed a deep 
loyalty to the expressed broad purposes of TVA. Frequently 
those very grievances were aired because the men believed 
that the public purposes of the whole project were being vio- 
lated by supervisors or others; they wanted sometliing done 
about it. 

Other dams followed Norris, and at Wheeler Dam, at Pick- 
wick, Guntersville, Chickamauga, Hiwassee, Kentucky, Wyatts 
Bar, Cherokee, Douglas, Fontana, and the otlrers, the tone and 
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In this complex machinery devised and formalized by joint 
agreement and experience is a steady process of citizen self- 
education; a learning in tin’s way of tlio economics of this val- 
ley and the problems of all of its people, not of its industrial 
workers alone. As tlio men leave WA jobs for private employ- 
ment, many carry witli them not only new skills but broader 
understanding. 

The leaders of organized labor, as they participate in the 
affairs of the TV A, inject a strong note of realism into problems 
to be faced for the region’s future progress. From the inform.a- 
tion they gain in their working partnership with the TVA they, 
like tlie demonstration farmer, carry tlie lessons of TVA info 
the daily stream of life and affairs throughout the valley. These 
leaders, the members of the Tennessee Valley Trades and 
Labor Council, are active, responsible citizens in their own 
communities. One, for example, is a member of the post-war 
planning committee of a large valley city. The problems of the 
industrial future of his community, as puzzled over by that 
committee, may well represent the problem of the valley in 
miniature. Another member of the Valley Council is president 
of the State Federation of Labor in his state, active in various 
public advisory committees and commissions dealing \vith edu- 
cation, industrial development, and the conservation and use 
of resources. The facts and alternatives facing tlie region as a 
whole which emerge from the discussions of labor and manage- 
ment in the TVA are enriched by the wealth of e.xperience of 
these labor leaders; in turn the knowledge about the valley as 
a whole— its potentialities and the barriers to progress— which 
comes from the TVA staff in these joint conferences is hount 
to find its way into the deliberations and decisions in w'hicl 
labor leaders participate outside their activities directly asso 
dated with TVA. 

The process of self-education on the part of both Labor an( 
management in the TVA has its effect in another way. TVA i; 
required by law to pay the ‘Tate of wages prevailing for simila: 
work in the vicinity. Labor and management currently carrj 
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ment of their valley the \vise handling of these problems con- 
stitutes a bond between farmers, businessmen, and labor. 

They Want to Live Here 

The workers of the Tennessee Valley do not need to be 
urged to apply their labors and pledge their faith to the re- 
building of the region, for this simple reason; they want to live 
here. Many of them have lived for varying periods in the con- 
gested industrial cities of the North, the East, and, more lately, 
the West. They have been in tlie “big money.” Frequently in' 
the past there has been no other choice but to stay away after 
such a periodic migration out of tlie South. But in ten years 
they see that a change has taken place in the valley. They 
want to live here, do their work here— these men, bred to the 
ridges, to the slopes and open lands of a beautiful valley, and 
to the ties of long established kinship in their communities and 
in their cities. And a man’s rvish to be in one place and not 
another must be respected as a basic fact in any democratic 
planning. 

Tlie Widened “Sights” of Business 

The methods of TV A, working at the grass roots, apply to 
businessmen as well as to farmers and to labor. The changes 
in this valley within the decade have been due, to an impor- 
tant extent of course, to businessmen. Although many at first 
were suspicious of TV A, or saw it only as a power producer or 
a form of politics, by the end of the first decade most busi- 
nessmen have accepted as their own the TVA idea of region- 
building quite as wljoleheartedly and understandingly as have 
farmers and industrial workers. The way in which methods of 
management have been developed by the TVA at the grass 
roots to meet some of the problems of businessmen, and to en- 
able them to contribute to the unified development of re- 
sources, has had a great deal to do with this acceptance. 
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^\^5at is most encouraging to me Is the -unmistakable evi- 
dence that many businessmen now think in terms of the unity 
that seems to me so essential* unity of all resources, and unity 
in developing them as between farmers and busmessmen. And 
diey are becoming articulate about it, able in informal ways to 
express the ‘lessons’’ we are all learning in the now mature ex- 
periment in democracy that is the TVA. I have before me a 
half-page nesvspaper advertisement of the Alabama Dairy 
Products Corporation that Is an unpretentious but genuine 
illustration of- what I have in mind. Five years ago this busi- 
ness was set up in the small dty of Decatur, Alabama, by local 
capital and local management to build and operate a cheese 
factory, the £rst in all northern Alabama. The ad begins in 
large letters: 

TIIE aiEESE PLANT IS A CHILD OF THE 
PEOPLE AND TVA... 

TVA brought nw hop© to the farmers who were strug- 
gling with the washed, worn-out lands. The Authority’s 
wde erosion control plan combined with an Intensive 
soil rehabilitation program resulted in richer farming 
lands. 

Then electricity came to the farm, lighting the way 
to a wide diversificatioD program. This electric power 
was to aid the fanner to expand into branches other than 
the production of one major crop. 

Following expert ad-vdee the fanner now began to build 
a fine dairy herd. Steadity it developed to the size which 
demanded a ready market for thd'product. 

Here is where the cheese plant began . . . 

Businessmen and business enterprise have come to under- 
stand to a remarkable degree the principles of inter-relatJor 
upon which, under the TVA idea, everything depends, ' 
stance is that of a large manufacturer nrodudne pu 
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capital and local management to build and operate a cheese 
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large letters; 
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was to aid the farmer to expand into branches other than 
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wood pulp. In Uiis operation immen.se qunnlitics of water arc 
used, drawn from one of the mountain trilnitarics of tlio Ten- 
nessee. The company was put to considerable c.xpcnse in proc- 
essing tlie 45,000,000 gallons of water it used each day to 
remove the silt tliat drained into it, borne from tlio farm lands 
of die watershed. 

Near this plant was a farm "area" demonstration. Tlic com- 
pany’s ofGcials began to observe diat the water flowing to 
the streams from diesc phosphate-using fann lands contained 
less silt dian before, because of the improved crop cover over 
dieir slopes, and that die flow of water was more nearly 
equalized. If the farmers on the watersheds from which the 
company obtained its own supply of water could adopt the 
methods used on these area demonstration farms, it might so 
reduce die silt in the water as to eliminate these expensive 
desilting operations. Tliercfore these businessmen offered fi- 
nancial assistance to set up area demonstrations; diey became 
members of the Hayivood County Mutual Soil Conservation 
and Land Use Association. Recently I attended a meeting 
held on several farms of die associations of the area, wth a 
membership of six hundred fann families. Standing under the 
•hot August sun, taking an active part, examining a field of 
clover or bluegrass pasture with die farmers, was one of the 
company’s officers. 

The “sights” of businessmen had widened. But so had the 
understanding of fanners grown, as a result of dieir new asso- 
ciate from business. They learned how important their harm- 
ing practices might bo to an industrj’ where many of their 
sons and neighbors are earning their living. 

Helping Businessmen Make a Profit 

To strengthen the opportunity for a particular kind of busi- 
nessmen to make a profit is sometimes the best way to induce 
their enterprise to add its part to die unity of resources de- 
velopment. The valley’s development of a new invention, a 
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piessuie cooker for obtaining ofl {torn the seed of the cotton 
plant, is an illustration. 

There a?e ia the South $wne 420 mills for the extraction of 
oil hom cottonseed, most of them small in 5l^e and loc.illv 
wned. Their purchases of cottonseed from the gins, md thu 
methods of mailceting the cottonseed meal left over .after tl.e 
oil is pressed out, exert an influence on cotton agnculUin* and 
en die fortunes of all who depend upon cotton fur .i Ineti- 
Eood. Despite the present shift away from cotton pTudiKtion, 
cotton continues to be a Southern staple, .md is bound to he 
such for many years to come. Here again is tlie seamless wvh. 
for soil fertility in parts of the South is in a me .isnte depend' nt 
on the success of the cottonseed oil mdustrv If the me il left 
over after the oil is pressed from the cottonseed could he led 
to hvestoelc in the South, as much as 80 per cent of the fi r- 
bhring value of the meal would be returned tc» tiie sml ratht r 
than continuously drained from the sod bs export And export 
has long been the rule If the opentors of cottonstnl 

dl mills ia the Southe.xst made monm, so th.if the me d co'dii 
be produced locally and consumed locallv the ssholt region 
would benefit. Soil fertdity in this case dei^nds in pirf tipirn 

businesjmea. 

The businessmen in the cotton oil mdustr.’ h.ixe h.u! i bird 
drae. Hundreds of the small mills base been operating fur 
years at a very low talc of return, just hanging on liefure 
TVA the equipment used in the extraction of t otionvecd oil 
had not been improved for over fortv years 

The valley’s technicians in the T\’A .nnd the UiuversiH <^1 
Tennessee, and businessmen represented bv two ot the cotton 
Oil industry’s associations, oflct several vexrs of work inventcsl 
a cottonseed pressure cooking device, a radical improvement 
in the technical processes of this burmevs The invention n 
owned by a public agency; the machinery is made under h- 
wnse, by several well-known machinery plants, the device 
has been installed in a number of cottonseed mills throughout 
the South By ^ding business to secure a better margin of 
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River Traffic De\elopmeiit 

But oi course the effort to draw businessmen into the task 
of unified development U no more uniformly successful than 
would be the case is*ith any offier group. The development 
of traffic on the Tennessee River illustrates how businessmen 
have become part of that aspect <rf the valley’s changing life, 
it also serves to illustrate some of ffie difficulties that he in 
the path of grass-roots democracy. 

America’s inland svatexways have been used ettensively 


veloping the whole valley, and particularly its manufacturing 
opportunities. ^Vhat Is specially needed Is the smaller ship- 
per, who could not use a whole tow of barges or even a whole 
barge-the shipper of manufactured or partly processed arti- 
cles, such as baking soda, cotton textiles, fertilizer, automo- 
biles, fiour, radios, furniture. 

How could this objective be reached? One way to promote 
shipping on the nver upuld be for the T\’A itself to promote 
and develop such traffic. This avould mean sending a corps of 
TVA traffic experts directly to prospective shippers to solicit 
business for the river. That mediod was rejected, for the 
grass-roots prindple dictated another course, and the one 
that was follmved. If businessmen would accept the function 
and responsibility of promobng the use of the river, dealing 
•directly with prospective shippers, this would draw into the 
development of this regional resource a whole new group of 
private citizens, and give them the compensation of direct 
participation in their region's buildmg. 

A number of businessmen who had understood for many 
years how the river would further ffieir own interests were 
encouraged to take the leadership. A private organization, the 
Tennessee Valley Waterway Conference, was formed. This as- 
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sociation and TVA technical experts developed plans for a 
series of terminals physically tying the railroads and truck 
highways into the waterways— the first system of public-use 
terminals on any of our inland waterways. These would open 
the river to the smaller shipper who could not afford to erect 
his own terminal. TVA secured an appropriation from Con- 
gress for the construction of these facilities. 

Thus it was the businessmen of the Tennessee Valley who 
became the most active participants in the development of 
the river’s navigation. In studying whether this or that article 
was suitable for river movement, wide fields of education were 
opened. Businessmen came to discuss many matters with 
TVA’s staff— not only its navigation experts, but inevitably 
industrial, railroad, agricultural, chemical, and other special- 
ists. It was soon clear that more than transportation rates and 
■Savings were involved in the use of the river. 

; The river became a kind of schoolroom, too, like the demon- 
ation farm, this time principally for businessmen, a school- 
room in the unity of resource development. Minerak and 
forests and the products of the farm were seen in specific cases 
to be interrelated closely with industry and transportation. 
The river, like phosphate and power, became a stimulus to a 
new kind of thinking, and that thinking bred new factories, 
new industrial ideas, and the further release of creative hu- 
man energies. The pride and satisfaction which the leaders 
in the Waterway Conference derive from thus performing a 
public service is not the least important result. 



for "R'A not to wait for community Initiative to develop, but 
to go ahead on its own, dev'eloping the traffic which we were 
sure would bo available. Bui our whole experience made us 
realize that this method would prove far less effective than 
citizen partidpation. 

Unless the businessmen of the community would partici- 
pate, we did not believe there w'ould be traffic through tho 
terminal sufEdcnl to justify the use in war time of the critical 
materiab required in its construction. Wo dedded, therefore, 
that the construction of a terminal at this one point should 
be deferred indefinitely. This oction created considerable in- 
dignation against the T\'A in some quarters of the eommunlty. 

The businessmen of KdotviIIc, however, saw the point at 
once. They orgaiuzed a commlltec, and called meetings of 
manufacturers and other prospectix-o shippers At the first 
of these meetings one of the committee members, a 
banker, summed up the situation by this comment, os quoted 
In the press! “I don’t believe but one thing was responsible 
for the apparent apathy— we looked on it like Christmas. Santa 
Claus was coming There wasn’t anything to do but hang up 
our stocking and wc u-ouldn’t do that until the night before 
Christinas. " The services of the president of the Waterway 
Conference, a resident of another city, were requested and 
gladly given. TVA’s staff assistance was, of course, made avail- 
able and fully used, on a host of technical questions. The re- 
port of this citizen commiuce showed that a volume of pros- 
pective traffic had been found and developed by the com- 
mittee clearly beyond anything TVA's own staff could have 
produced. 

It would have been simpler and easier, ond would have in- 
volved less unpleasant recrimination, if TVA had accepted 
the role of a bureaucratic Santa C1.vus. But the results, simply 
in terms of economic effect alone, would have hern less ef- 
fective. Democratic methods are not only right in human 
terms; they are the most “clfidcnL*’ 

This terminal has since been built, as well as those at three 
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other points. After the war tlio TVA proposes to turn over tficir 
operation to some kind of valley-wide non-federal public as- 
sociation, dius clinching furtlier the methods of businessmen 
participation. 

Democratic mediods are often slow. Sometimes they strike 
a stone wall of inaction, where other methods would seem to 
yield quick results. But tlie benefits of such "action" by nurse- 
maid or dictatorial practices are usually temporary, and often 
more apparent than real. 


11. THE DEQSIONS OF BUSINESSMEN 

The decisions of businessmen have never been so important 
as today. Tire way businessmen think and act in respect to 
'he resources upon which rye all depend, the way in which 
hey use the modem skills of e.rperts, in short the breadth of 
their statesmanship, will determine the future of our resources 
and thereby the fate of many millions of human beings. 

The fate of private industry as we have knorvn it may be 
at stake as well. Eloquent orators and the message of full- 
page advertising extol the advantages of private industry in 
vain if industry loses the confidence of the people. And that 
confidence will almost smely be forfeit if in the coming decade 
the people believe the results of industrialization are bad when 
they think there is a way that they could be good. 

One has only to live as I do in a valley that is still relatively 
undeveloped industrially to realize how great is this gamble 
of the future. Looking upon the magnificence of this natural 
beauty you cannot fail to reflect upon what a needlessly ugly, 
wasteful mess industrialization has brought to many other once 
lovely and livable countrysides-on the Monongahela and the 
Tyne, the Delaware and the Ohio. 
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Privale Industry and Ihc Public Interest 


With the eyes of industry now upon thjs vaitev (a-; ti'ey .\re 
indeed upon many valleys the world over) pljnniin; a con- 
siderable industnal expansion here aft«T the war, i!,ire is in 
opportunity to plan and to build so fhit our rts ttfuts wdi 
endure, our natural beauh be spared despoh itjon rt t(i< ro 
is a chance to see to if that human well-in-mv' ». - i(c md 
town will not, through laili of instnmtU ind ii>Trs)i<lit he 
needlessly sacrificed ShilJ we succeed'' is th. onh l/ioici one 
between pastoral poverty and industrul sirons-' c inpruif. m- 
dustry utilize these resources, at i pro/it. .iiul v f mst uti fin ir 
vigor and longevity? Can hu'mesi and th<- couur^ii <• i ,1 K, th 
be served? To be ablr to inafic an aCimiativt rep]\ is a uuiter 



I mean the interest of people— people as human beings— not 
"the people” in tlioir institutional roles as wage earners or 
investors or voters or consumers. “Undemeatli all, individuals,” 
men and women and children. 

These technical skills can be most effective in promoting 
the people’s welfare when they function close to the conflicts 
between private and public interest at tlie time they occur and 
before they become hardened and confused by the dogmas 
tiliat flourish under absentee administration. Herein hes the 
reason for the productive results thus far obtained, and tlie 
favorable prospects for the future. The real tests of the metliod 
still lie ahead; this I fully reali 70 . The problem confronting 
us is complex in the extreme, and of great magnitude. 

To process the raw resources of nature is a major job of 
; private industry. For industry to be able to do the job, the 
1 aple must pay to industry for that task all of its costs, in- 
cluding an adequate profit. Tliose resoiu-ces, however, are the 
total of the people’s physical substance, so if tlicy are wasted, 
or spent with no thought of the future, the people are in"- 
solvent and stranded. A civilization is only strong and long- 
lived to the degree that it shows skill in sustaining the life 
and productivity of its resources. From this law of history 
there is no escape by the chanb'ng of political or business 
catch-phrases. These are bedrock realities. 

Good, prudent management of resources by industry is a 
matter of national life and death. But it cannot rest upon in- 
dustry’s good intentions alone. Private industries are rarely 
either in a position (this is often overlooked), on their own, 
to see specifically what is needed to protect tlie basic public 
interest in resources, or able, as an industry, to take action 
that will protect that interest. And yet when from time to time 
it fails to do so we all “cuss out” industry, often in a fine 
frenzy of self-righteousness. As a remedy legal pum'shment is 
imposed. This is usually a judgment based on hindsight; it as- 
sumes that industry knows how to protect the general public 
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phosphate on the land could be multiplied and both private 
and publie interests could be served. 

The fertilizer industry, however, wth some e.’cceptions, was 
not convinced. Its position in 1934, at the beginning of TVA’s 
work, was substantially this: However desirable it might be 
for die land and for the husbanding of ore reserves to produce 
concentrated phosphate, with admitted savings in cost, farmers 
simply would not use it. “In the past we have tried to get 
them to buy 'high-analysis’ (i.e., concentrated) fertilizer,” 
the industry .said, “but they don’t want it; what they want is 
the mixed and low-analysis fertilizer. And what the customer 
wants we must supply.” 

TVA obtained the best technical advice in the country, 
from the federal Department of Agriculture, the state agricul- 
tural institutions, and private consultants. We concluded that 
by actual test, demonstration, and proved results, farmers 
could be persuaded to use concentrates. 

The story of the successful valley- wide (later nation-wide) 
educational program to test and demonstrate to farmers the 
value of concentrates I have already told. Follovring upon 
these demonstrations in twenty-eight states and the nation- 
wide program of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
the sale of concentrated fertilizer produced and distributed by 
private industry rose sharply. 

In 1934 the country’s private industries produced 2,984,- 
549 tons of phosphatic fertilizer. Five years later, in 1939, this 
had increased to 3,953,694 tons, while in 1942 the production 
reached 5,144,484 tons. In 1940 private industry sold and dis- 
tributed in the valley states 40 per cent more of its phosphate 
product than in 1934. In the counties of the Tennessee Valley 
the rate of increase in use of phosphatic fertilizer, purchased 
by the farmer with his own funds from regular channels, was 
500 per cent greater than in the country as a whole. Hereto- 
fore no such increases had ever taken place in the production 
and sale of this private industry’s product. A report from 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute shows that in ten Alabama 
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counties where demonstrations of TVA concentrates were con- 
ducted 9,071 tons of privately produced phosphate was pur- 
chased by farmers; in ten representative counties in which 
no demonstrations ^ve^e conducted private industry sold only 
830 tons, A report from a Virginia state agency makes the 
following statement: 

In the heginning, only the demonstrators used phos- 
phate, that supphed by the Tennessee Valley Authority’. 
Then, as their results W'ere observed, other farmers began 
to buy phosphate from dealers. . , , One concern, which 
has six affih'ated stores in the vaDcy area, sold 60 per 
cent more superphosphate duruig the 1937-40 period 
than during the preceding four years. 

As such results from these demonstratiems came in, the 
manufacturers of fertilizer Ingredients, for the most part, as- 
sumed a friendly attitude tmvaid the TV'A’s work. We made 
our technicians available to Industry for counsel. A few «leo- 
hie furnaces were installed by private concerns, w'th the 
benefit of Tt'A designs. The flow of results secured the ap- 
proval, too, of the national and state f a r m er s * co-operah\'e 
assodahons that sell fertilizers But opposition at every step 
has come, with a fe\v encoura^ng etceptions, from the makers 
and the distributors of ‘'mited* fertilizers, the older low- 
anal>-5is material. The use by farmers of concenfralej— high- 
anah-sis material-calls for changes in the present costly 
mediods of distribviion. This may account for the opposition, 
by fertilizer "mbters" and thousands of middlemen. But in pub- 
lic the arguments are largely fa the famifiar abstract phrases: 
“government in business,” “invasion of the field of free enter- 
prise." Neither farm organizations nor Congress has been im- 
pressed by die distributors’ reasons for op'postng TVA’s pnv 
gram. 

The Increase in coramerrial sales of concentrated phosphate 
has been considerable. They are but a fraction of what they 
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would be, to the great good of the land and the people who 
consume its crops, if in the industry there were not such a 
strong resistance to private expansion of facilities for the 
production of concentrates. This is difficult to understand, in 
the face of the constantly increasing demand from farmers. 
But, hke the private electrical industry some years ago, most 
of the distributors (except the co-operatives) seem slow to 
recognize that it is in expanded production and sales, at 
consequent lower rmit costs, and not in small production at 
high costs and high prices that its real interest lies. 

The distributors’ trade association argues that there is al- 
ready as much phosphate as farmers want and need, a note 
out of harmony with the principles of progressive American 
business enterprise. Actually the country’s production facilities 
for phosphate are wholly inadequate for the need and the de- 
mand. Since the public interest in the land and in its phos- 
phate ores is at stake, this out-moded business policy will 
surely one day be replaced, as it is being replaced in the 
electric industry, by one that is more realistic. 

TVA and the Aluminum Industry 

The difficulties of collaboration xvith the fertilizer mixers 
and distributors have not been typical of our experience. In 
most cases industry has joined xvith us actively and with 
ingenuity in seeking in specific cases a way by which its own 
limited but important business interest could be fmthered 
by a use of resources that is in the broad public interest. A 
comprehensive and unique contract between the TVA and the 
Aluminum Company of America illustrates how far business- 
men, even those whose point of view is generally widely dif- 
ferent from that of the TVA, will go in this direction. 

The Aluminum Company has long owned several dams at 
the headwaters of the Little Tennessee River, a tributary of 
the Tennessee. Those dams, lying above the many dams of the 
TVA, if operated as part of the TVA system of dams, would 
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Here is what happened to Ducktown wlien sulphur fumes, a by-product 
of copper smelting, destroyed the natural vegetation. Witli the cover 
gone, the rains turned a region of 100 .scpiarc miles into a gullied desert. 




The valley’s waterpower lias long worked for man, lint until 
recently it was usually harnessed hy primitive means. 









tive, is a new private enterprise which illustrates the same 
methods. That fanners should have a better market for straw- 
berries was die starting point in TVA’s interest in encouraging 
tiro development of tliis business. Why slrawberrics? Because 
it is a crop that on certain of our valley lands furthers soil 
conservation— the reason for TVA’s interest— and at tlie same 
time can be made to provide a good cash return to farmers. 
But the crop was only practical for these farmers if they were 
not forced to “dump” tlio harvest on the market at one time at 
ruinous prices. Freezing or othervwse preserving the berries 
was one technical possibility that could bring soil conservation 
and private interests, i.e., good prices for berries, into union. 

Technical research, by the TVA and the University of Ten- 
nessee, working together, resulted in a new kind of quick- 
freezing process and machine. 'The operation of the invention 
was taken over in 1939 by a new industry organized by the 
fanners who raise the benies. Other products— bc.ans, peaches, 
fish— and other processes have since been added. The enter- 
prise is on the way to financial success. In 1943, after declaring 
a 6 per cent stock dividend, it distributed tlie balance of its 
net income, nearly $15,000, to its farmer oumers. More than 
three million pounds of fruit and vegetables were packed 
during the year 1943. An additional plant, costing $50,000, 
was built this summer. Emplo>'ment in the plant is furnished 
to many people in the five-county area. The new technical 
achievement— the quick freezer— has started a business that 
has resulted in doubling the income from the strawberry crop. 

Tlie People as Consumers 

There is still another kind of clash, or apparent clash, be- 
tween private interests and the public as a whole. I refer to 
that between industry and the people as consumers of in- 
dustry s products. And just as we have generally taken it for 
granted, that industry is able to determine what is the best 
use of resources, similarly we have uncritically assumed that 
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On July 8, 1943, the War Production Board announced 
that a number of manufacturers, almost all of them relatively 
small and new in the field of home appliances, had been 
authorized to use critical war materials sufficient to produce 
several thousand of such units specifically for die southeastern 
market. This particular home unit dehydrator has been de- 
signed by technieians of the T\'A and the University of Ten- 
nessee. Behind tliis new device were several years of T\^A re- 
search in dehydration and other methods of food prcscrs'ation. 
The object of tliat research was that this region should make 
tlie most of its food-grounng rcsomces, and minimize waste. 
To do the job more than a technical report was needed. A 
home dehydrator had to be invented which private industry 
would consider profitable to produce and distribute. It must, 
moreover, be so designed as to meet the genuine needs of the 
people who were to use it; it must be simple^ in operation, 
effective and scientific in its results, low enough in cost so it 
could bo sold at a price people felt they could afford. 

The physical research problems presented the least diffi- 
culties. A practical method, too, had to be devised so house- 
wives could be taught to operate the equipment with success. 
This was something that could not be left entirely to "sales- 
manship,” in the customary' sense. 

These of course were not problems that inventors in a 
laboratory or sales managers in a remote office could solve. 
The TVA, with the University of Tennessee co-operating, 
turned to state agencies avith which drey had worked on so 
many other problems, agencies close to the daily fife of the 
people. Through these local channels the facts affecting the 
dehydrator s design came directly from the region’s kitchens 
to the technicians working over their models. And, through 
the same public local agencies, schools in tire teaching of 
dehydration methods were organized. One, held in Knoxville 
in February, 1943, was attended by' 150 teachers from ten 
states of the South; they went home to instruct tliousands of 
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PublLc-Privnlc Co-opcrntioii 

This point is sharpened by an interesting recent develop- 
ment in the TVA. One of the country’s largest national 
distributors of goods to consumers, dealing in hundreds of 
thousands of articles and wnth the thousands of manufacturers 
that produce tliem, consults frequently with the about 
sales and production problems as they concern tlic Tennessee 
Valley. This firm is engaged in a detailed analysis of the post- 
war American market. Inventions that are on their way 
through the laboratories and pilot plants of the 'TVA and its 
co-operating agencies, the specific needs and desires of valley 
users of all kinds of products— these arc the subject of a steady 
interchange of ideas. Between merchandiser and TVA all 
manner of questions arc passed back and forth. Docs Tt^A 
sec a market for a new kind of met.al pleasure boat for the 
“Great Lakes of the South’? IIow docs a kitchen-type flour 
mill stand tip under the company’s tests and market surveys? 
Does the company think the T\^A’s laminated flooring, made 
e.\-pcrimcntally from previously unmarketable lumber, meets 
the price requirements of \%idc distribution? 

The experience and realism of the company’s technicians 
and the broad point of view of the region’s experts, concen- 
trating as they do on matching resource development with the 
people’s genuine needs, have thus far admirably supplemented 
each otlicr. In tliese joint conferences none of us have ever 
heard any of those abstract discussions which consume so 
much of the energy of some businessmen and politicians about 
the invasion of private enterprise.’’ The two kinds of experts 
have each a different function to perform, but each recognizes 
tlie place and importance of tlie other. 

Aid to Small Business 

’Tlie methods TVA is developing have aided in the crea- 
tion of new private enterprises, especially small business ven- 
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practical alternatives, the conflict can soon become a deep 
issue, encrusted in prejudices, fed by ignorance or indifference 
to die facts, the subject of slogans and "crusades.” 

The People and the Experts 

The experts, using the term in its broad, modem sense, 
have a central role to play not only in the development of 
harmony between private interests and the public interest, 
but in every facet of modem living. The people and the ex- 
perts: the relation between them is of the greatest importanee 
in the development of the new democracy. For the people are 
now helpless without the experts— the technicians and man- 
agers. This goes for all of us. Not only for the powerful in- 
dustrial executive, the "big” investment banker, or the huge 
manufacturer of electric appliances, but for the farmer’s ivife, 
too, working in her poultry yard, the operator of a small plan- 
ing mill in a remote town, the tobaeeo grower, the truek 
gardener and the dairyman, the coal mine operator, the little 
and big merchant, the county health official— wherever there 
are men engaged in growing or mining or transporting or 
processing or distributing goods, or maintaining government 
services. 

One of the tasks of the administrator in public or private 
affairs who is committed to democratic principles is to devise 
ways of bringing modem science and technical skills to the 
hand of the layman. And this it is that TVA’s work at the 
grass roots seeks to bring about. If the technical knowledge 
can be made to serve the individual in the daily decisions of 
his life, if it can be made to serve the common purpose of im- 
proving opportunity for human beings, that is an achievement 
of democracy in modem form and application. 

This will require some drastic changes in the prevailing re- 
lations between experts .and the people, both in industry and 
in government. 

First of all, the experts and the people must be brought 
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together. The technicians shouM Jive where people they 
serve live. There are important exceptions, in highly spedal- 
ized fields, but th^y do not affect the principle. An expert 
ought not to be remote from the problems the people face, and, 
although physical proximity %viH not guarantee closeness to 
the people, it will encourage It, whereas physical remoteness 
in distance definitely encourages, if it does not actually insure, 
remoteness in spirit and understondiDg. partietJariy in oui 
coontiy of vast area and great diversity jn regional customs 
and natural conditions. 

Keeping the experts and the people apart is not ordinarily 
due to the personal preference of the technical metu U U 
usually the result of a debberate policy on the part of the ex- 
ecutives, both in government and In private uadertalungs. 
When the technicians and the people hve together, away from 
the central seat of power, by that very fact the power ol 
knowledge and of decision Is ^used. To some executives this 
In itself damns the idea, tbou^ the condemnatioQ is usually 
wrapped tn a iai^oo of adramirtribve or business ’‘principles.* 

ihf e.rperts who live with the people should be the ablest 
men, not the weakest-not those left over after the need; 
of national conferences at headquarters In Washington oj 
New York are cared for. The people’s vnlbngricss to follow 
technical leadership-business and public ahke— has aircadj 
been impaired because so often the experts sent to the field 
from central headquarters arc in lespcmsibihty bttle more thar 
enand boys. 

Bnngmg the technician physically face to face with th« 
people's needs where they occur. In short, 1 regard as funda 
mental. This is what Congress made possible fay setting ui 
the TVA on a decentralized regional basis, a point I shal 
elaborate later. 

Not only should the experts be brought to the people 
but the different kinds of experts, working in special fieldt 
dial are related in their effect upon the people, should live 
»'*gether and work together. Laymen cannot be expected ic 
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put together or understand the separate bits of a technical 
solution of their problems as they are worked out, separately, 
by speciaUzed experts. And, unless speciahsts are required by 
appropriate managerial methods to hve together and work 
together, they wU not unify their conclusions so that they wll 
make sense to tlie laymen who must put tlie results to use in 
their lives. 

Technicians are more competent experts in their special 
fields when they live and work in the midst of lay problems. 
The education of the technician by the people themselves 
is only second in importance to the education of the laymen 
by the technician. Neither is possible at a distance in an 
atmosphere of remoteness, formal reports, memoranda, and 
the other trappings of absentee government and business. 

Technicians will not be so likely to lose themselves in their 
work, hence will not be most effective, unless they can see 
that their talents are part of a whole task that appeals to 
them as important. Whether in private business or public serv- 
ice a man’s conviction that he is performing an important 
service for others, that he is part of something far more im- 
portant than himself, is a measure to him of the importance of 
that job. It is this, I think, that accounts in considerable part 
for the continued enthusiasm of the TVA technical staff long 
after the newness of the undertaking has passed, a spirit that 
has been observed and remarked upon by a long succession 
of visitors from other parts of the country and the world. 
The notion is naive that only by the incentive of pay or profit 
do men “keep on their toes” and do their best work. Many of 
TVA’s key staff members are earning less than in the posts 
they left to join this job. 

People generally, I have found, place great importance 
upon the development of resources for human well-being, 
especially if they are vividly made part of that effort. What 
they think of the importance of the expert’s part in that job 
is mightily persuasive, to the expert, of the importance of his 
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own taslc. And that to a considerable degree determines not 
only his personal sab'sfaction in it, but his effectiveness. 

The experts who live with die people's problems are belter 
able to learn of the people's aspirations, what it is that the 
people want and what they would want If they had avaibble 
a knowledge of the alternatives from which they could make 
a choice. The people will not trust the experts and give them 
their confidence until they are persuaded that technicians in 
business as well as in government service are not setting up 
their o^vn standards of what is “good for people." If techni- 
cians, by living with people, come to understand what the 
people want rather than svhal the experts want, then people 
will more and more repose confidence in them and their coun- 
sel, protect them from partisan and pohtical attacks, and even 
help them further their specialized professional and sefenUfis 
interests. 

And the physical presence of the expert, the fact lh.xt he 
has elected to live with the people and their problems, to 
share their physical and social circunutanees, will be accepted 
by laymen as one kind of proof of the sincere dex’otion of the 
expert to the Improx-cment of the everyday hiing of the peo- 
ple, rather than to his owm spcciabzed Interests and concerns. 
The technieian, whether he be a forester, a social welfare 
worker, a manager, a financial or farm or mineral expert, has 
no more excuse to pursue his expertness simply for the pleas- 
ure its refinements give him or to Increase his own or his 
profession’s repute, than a physiaan at the bedside or a gen- 
eral in the field would be Justified in following a particular 
course for comparable reasons of a personal or professional 
character. 

Technicians must learn that explaining “why" to the people 
Is generally as important (in the terms In which I am speak- 
ing) as "what" is done. To induce the action of lajmen, 
which is the only w ay resourro dwelopmcnt is possible, "why" 
is almost always the key. Experts and managers at central 
business or government headquarters, isolated and remote, 
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tend to become impatient of making explanations to the peo- 
ple. From impatience it is a short step to a feeling of su- 
periority, and then to irresponsibility or dictation. And ir- 
responsibility or dictation to the people, whether by experts 
or politicians or business managers or public administrators, 
is a denial of democracy. 

13. GOVERNMENT IN THE OPEN AIR 

The unified development of resources requires the broadest 
coalition of effort. This is a job not only for all the people, 
but for all of the people’s institutions. The purpose is national, 
but the task is one that calls for a partnership of every agency 
of government, state and local as well as federal, that can 
further the common purpose. Therefore the grass-roots poh'cy 
of drawing in private organizations and individuals— such as 
those of farmers, workers, and businessmen, discussed in pre- 
ceding chapters— has in like manner been applied by TVA, a 
federal organization, so that the governmental agencies of 
local communities and of the states of the Tennessee Valley 
have become TVA’s active and responsible partners. 

Co-operation -with Local Agencies 

Decentralizing the administration of government functions 
that are clearly national has been carried so far in this valley 
that it is literally true (I can think of no exceptions) that, 
whenever there is a state or a local institution which can per- 
form part of the task that has been assigned by law to the 
TVA, we have sought to have that non-federal agency do it. 
This way of getting results is an exacting test of managerial 
skill in defining functions clearly and in securing a union of 
effort. Legalistic arguments about “states’ rights” or “federal 
supremacy” have faded into irrelevance. 

There is therefore nothing in this region’s experience to 
support the genuine fears or the partisan outcry of ten years 
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ago that setting up a federal regional agency would mean 
the undermining and ultimate destrucb'on of state government 
and local communities. The contrary has been the case. It is 
indisputable from the record fliat state government is stronger 
in the Tennessee Valley today than ft was fen years ago and 
has more functions to perform. It Is notably true that Jocal 
community government and functions are more vigorous. I 
know of no other place in the United States of which this can 
be said %vith equal basis in performance. 

In developing extensive and dose relations W7th state and 
local agencies TVA has not "discovered" a new principle, A 
number of other federal agencies have been making progress 
in this direction over a period of years. The TVA's demonstra- 
tion of local-state-federal collaboration strengthens the hand 
of the many federal and state administrators and legislators 
who have been ^vork{ng to a similar purpose, against obstacles 
of Indifference, hosttlityv and the i^erent diiEnilties of the 
problem. 

The device for effecting this widespread partnenhip rela- 
tion with local and state government has been the written 
contract. There are now hundreds of such formal contracts 
between the TVA and every manner of pubbe institution in 
the valley, ranging all the way from county library boards to 
state universities and the highway and conservation com- 
missions. 

These contracts are more than a definition of legal obliga- 
tions. They constitute, too, expressed agreements on common 
purposes, often defined in broad terms. The discussions, argu- 
ments, and resolution of conflicting ideas and poh’oies that 
precede final agreement serve a purpose almost as important, 
perhaps more important, than the contract itself. And as from 
time to time problems arise that are not covered by the con- 
tract (which, of course, is often the case) or if either agency 
is ready to add a ne%v step in the relationship, a review of the 
broad purposes as well as the spedfie terms of the contract 
provides an occasion of great educational value. Instead of 



abstract talk about “co-operation” between local and federal 
agencies, the device of the contract encourages consideration 
of specific issues under existing conditions, but within the 
broad framework of the common purpose of strengthening 
the region. The bilateral contract, our experience has shown, 
is a device that lends itself to the needs of a relationship which 
to be most effective must recognize that it ought to be con- 
stantly changing and dynamic. 

Acliieveraent through Partnership 

It is through such joint undertakings that many of the 
achievements I have pointed to as evidence of the great 
change have been accomplished. The scope of these partner- 
ship arrangements is broad and their content as richly varied 
as the valley’s life itself: investigation of mica or manganese 
deposits; field tests of crop-bearing trees; development of a 
county recreational park for Negroes; work toward a specific 
cure for malaria; establishment of woodland wildlife refuges; 
forest-fire protection; housing; stream pollution and industrial 
water supply problems; preservation of archaeological ma- 
terials; industrial research in flax processing; highway loca- 
tion; invention of a small dairy milk cooler, a trailer threshing 
machine, and many other similar farming devices— hundreds 
of joint enterprises, great and small. There are few agencies 
in these states of the Tennessee Valley that are not in this 
way a part of this national enterprise, as a result of deliber- 
ate policy. 

Most of the activities thus carried on under these contracts 
by a community or state agency could have been done by the 
TV A alone, if the matter were viewed as a narrow issue of 
TVA’s “prerogatives” or “jurisdiction.” But dynamic decen- 
tralization is not concerned with the abstract issue of whether 
Ae national government under the Constitution has a superior 
right in a particular field from which it may exclude state 
and local action. TVA is charged with a broad national respon- 
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sibility. Its function is that of leaderslilp, stimulus, guidance; 
planning In the broadest sense. 

In calling upon a slate or local agency to share respon- 
sibility instead of setting a TV A. otganiiation to do a 
specific job alone, and in negotiating die contracts upon which 
such joint efforts rest, we have deliberately tried to “start 
something" that local farces might later cany on, on their 
o%vn- We have tried to place each neiv activity Into the rtream 
of the region’s life, in the hands of local agencies to be con- 
tinued when the irutial federal support is withdrawn. Grass- 
roots methods, decentrab'zabon as here applied, are therefore 
not simply the making of "grants-in-aid" to state or local 
bodies, and the "malchiog of federal funds" technique. 


Tlie Growlli of Library Service 

L-et me take the growth of libraries as en sample The 
Autbonty wanted to provide library service for its thousands 
of crnployccs building the Watts Bat Dam But we did not 
want to sot up an independent library that would be closed 
and disappear once the dam was built. So TVA contracted 
with the Tennessee Division of Libraries and the City Li- 
brary Board of Knoxville to provide this service at an ex- 
pense to us that did not exceed what direct TVA bbrary 
service svould have cost These two agencies knew the 
people of the localities, knew whom to turn to for local leader- 
ship. This contract then became the nucleus for the develop- 
ment of local interest in library service, and regional library 
service grew naturally out of this beginning As TVA con- ^ 
stnicljon work moved up the river to other dams in countic . 
near by, more and more local agenaes and leaders , 
all contributing funds raised by local town councils or 
governments, until the bbrary pitij’ect had expanded ini 
thirteen counties of east Tennessee, in only one of which 
there had ever before been adequate public facibUes for » 
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reading of boolcs. Mobile library units were going through the 
area, reaching TVA construction workers at their homes, and 
also, imder the terms of the contract, non-employees living in 
the remote regions. 

By the autumn of 1942 the Watts Bar Dam was nearly 
completed. TVA’s contributions of funds would therefore 
soon be terminated. Now came the real test of the methods 
we had inaugurated. Had the roots sunk in deeply enough to 
sustain and continue what was now under way? A meeting 
was called to see what could be done to keep the regional 
library system operating. A dozen women and a half dozen 
men attended, representing the library boards of eleven out 
of thirteen of the counties, and one by one they rose to tell 
of their experience. Mrs. Willis Shadow of Meigs County 
began the discussion; 

We have 6,000 people in Meigs County, and no rail- 
road, no telephones, and no newspapers. The bookmobile 
and the grapevine are the only means of communication. 

If we lose the library bookmobile, how will we know 
what is going on in the world? What chance have we to 
improve standards of health or living except through 
reading? Talk about country people not reading! In 
Meigs County we read 4,000 books a month. There is 
not a family in the county that the library doesn’t touch. 

Many of these board members had been reluctant a year 
or two before to ask their county ofiicers for a few hundred 
dollars’ contribution to the regional library. Yet before the 
meeting adjourned they had all agreed to ask the State Leg- 
islature for an armual appropriation of $25,000. They organ- 
ized a legislative committee and mobilized state-wide support. 
And on February 9, 1943, the Governor of Tennessee signed 
a measure setting up an east Tennessee regional library office, 
with an initial state appropriation of $20,000. 

Three years had intervened between the beginning of the 
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librar>’ program in the Watts Bar area and the state approprl 
atjon for the larger unit. In January, 1940, 263,000 peoph 
were practically destitute of books. Three years later thes< 
tivelve counties, previously vdtb none, now bad 52,000 librarj 
books; the books were being distributed from tivo hundrec 
locations covering the most remote limits of the area. Twenty' 
tw’o thousand persons were registered as borrowers. In Janu- 
ary, 1943, they read 250,000 books. 

In these thirteen counties, the people, through their o%vr 
efforts and vdth only indirect stimulation from TVA, have 
made a permanent advance in their level of living, and one 
of a nature which helps bring about other advances. The 
State Commissioner of Education, in a newspaper interviewj 
expressed the opinion that the appropnabon is the first step 
toward a state-wide system of regional bbraries, which may 
cost the slate $250,000 "and will be worth every dollar of it.” 
Already another group of Tennessee counties m another reser- 
voir area, under a similar contract between TVA and state 
agencies, is planning to become a part of the state system two 
years hence. 

This east Tennessee development is not unique Up to the 
present time every library program for TVA employees that 
has been entrusted to local agencies for admirustratlon has 
grown Into a permanent service when tbe Aulbonty has with* 
drawn. Regional library systems covering three counties of 
northern Alabama and three counties of western Nortii Caro- 
hna grew out of construction periods at the GuntersviUe and 
Hiwassce dams. It appears likely that out of these co-operative 
efforts between the TVA and institutions at the grass roots 
will come a complete coverage of the Tennessee Volley states 
with a useful and practical type of bbraiy organization. 

Tlie Tublic Parka 

In tbe same u’ay and by similar devices flic maintenance 
of public parks by local agencies has been expanded Ten 
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reading of books. Mobile library units were going tliroiigh tbe 
area, reaching T\b\ construcUon workers at their homes, and 
also, under the terms of tlio contract, non-employees living in 
the remote regions. 

By the autumn of 1942 the Watts Bar Dam was nearly 
completed. TVA’s contributions of funds would therefore 
soon be terminated. Now came the real test of the methods 
we had inaugurated. Had the roots sunk in deeply enough to 
sustain and continue what was now under way? A meeting 
was called to see what could be done to keep the regional 
library system operating. A dozen women and a half dozen 
men attended, representing the library boards of eleven out 
of thirteen of the counties, and one by one tliey rose to tell 
of their experience. Mrs. Willis Shadow of Meigs County 
began the discussion: 

We have 6,000 people in Meigs County, and no rail- 
road, no telephones, and no newspapers. The bookmobile 
and the grapevine are the only means of communication. 

If we lose the library bookmobile, how avill we know 
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reading? Talk about country people not readingl In 
Meigs County we read 4,000 books a month. There is 
not a family in the county that the library doesn’t touch. 



Tiie Farm Program 


The TVA's program of inda^trial research ia new methods 
of utilizing the vaDcy’s resources is a further illustration of 
the svay agreerpents bchveen the federal government and the 
states are used to advance fliis national program. Instead of 
our setting up entirely new factlibes and personnel, this work, 
wherever possible, has been carried on in partnership svith 
a state university engineering or agricultural research depart- 
ment. Time and again ia a project inibated by the TVA or 
jointly by TVA and some state institub'on, TVA's financial and 
other contributions diminish or tenninaJe while the state 
agency's increase or the project is taken over entirely. As a 
result of grass-roots methods the state's technical services are 
strengthened and stimulated, and at the same time TVA's 
national obligations are met, and at the lowest cost to the 
federal treasury. 

For a federal agency to ‘‘tvorV itself out of a job* in this 
way requires, among other things, that (he state or local 
agency be given credit very generously for its part in these 
joint enterprises. Popular support depends upon it, and with- 
out that support, based upon wde understanding, local ap- 
propriations are dilBcult to secure, and inevitably dwindle 
and even disappear. 

Jlealiang this, the TVA has been inclined to minimize its 
own role in initiating and stimulating such aeliviHes. Little 
has been known in the country at large of these activities. But 
there is danger to the entire program of regional resource 
development in this practice. TVA’s policy of undersconng 
the role of its state partners and mimmizing its owm could, if 
carried to an crtreme, prove to be self-defeating. The result 
would be lack of pubbo support for TVA’s own efforts. The 
state or local agency intended to be aided by TVA anonymity 
would instead be injured. 

The farm problem illustrates the limitations on the method. 
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It is almost incredible but nonctbelcss tnic that many farmers 
in tlie valley actually do not know that TVA has anything to 
do with the demonstration program initiated and financed by 
it. It is not unusual, for example, that in the office of a county 
agricultural agent administering the demonstration work the 
farmer will find bulletins and publicity about ..state and other 
federal agricultural agencies’ work, but not a word about the 
TVA, tliough in that county the principal farm activity is 
area-wide demonstrations. By reason of its decision to work 
■with existing state organizations TS^A has failed to some c.x- 
tent to secure understanding and support for its land de- 
velopment program locally and tlirough the country. The 
policies of some of the state agricultural agencies, for example, 
are by no means identic.al \vith those T\’'A itself might follow 
if we were carrjang out the program by means of a separate 
TVA organization. But despite such occasional limitations I 
'.am certain that the method of working tlirough state agencies 
has been entirely right, and that good results will be more 
enduring tlian if TVA had done the job through its own forces 
in a conventional way. 

In this farm program the desdeo of contracts with other 
existing agencies was followed from the very beginning, and 
has been carried out consistently through every step of the 
work. Written agreements providing for small-scale testing of 
TVA’s new phosphatic fertilizer were first executed unth the 
state agricultural experiment stations of the land-grant col- 
leges of the valley. And, when the product was ready to be 
demonstrated in actual farming operations, the county agent 
was the man selected to assume general managerial respon;;!- 
bility for demonstration operations in the field, with the aid 
of an assistant to concentrate on demonstration supervision, 
the latter’s compensation covered by T\'A funds. The county 
agent is a local official, but he also represents and is partly 
compensated by the State Extension Service and the federal 
Department of Agriculture. An extensive Memorandum of 
Understanding was entered into between the TVA, the seven 
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in the world, it presents the picture of a joint enterprise of the 
federal government and hundreds of local communities in six 
states, and the reliance for power of more than four million 
people. These communities range from small farming centers 
and mountain villages to a major city of a third of a million 
people. 

Centralized large-scale production combined with decen- 
tralized, grass-roofs local responsibility ; this formula may 
p'rove of considerable importance in a number of other fields 
of business and of domestic and international governmental 
affairs. 

Electricity, like the land, touches the everyday lives of 
people, directly and intimately. And yet the business of gen- 
erating, transmitting, and distributing electricity is one of the 
most highly centralized industries in the United States. What 
TVA has done in decentralizing the service of this vital neces- 
sity of modem life may throw light not only upon public ad- 
ministration but also on how grass-roots methods may serve 
in a serious problem facing business generally. 

Nowhere is the fear of bigness for bigness’ sake and dis- 
trust of control from a far-off place better exemplified. Peo- 
ple want not only government but also such essential services 
as electricity as close to them as possible. 

A degree of centralization in a power system produces cer- 
tain economies which cannot be effected in any other way. 
For some years I have been convinced, however, that a sub- 
stantial measure of decentralized administration can be 
achieved with distinct social gains and without impairing the 
efiSoiency of the service. The power program of the Tennessee 
Valley constitutes the first large-scale demonstration by 
which the country can judge. Power generation and transmis- 
sion require size and technical and physical integration to 
achieve economies. Here those responsibilities alone are cen- 
tralized; the power-houses and high-tension transmission net- 
work are operated directly by the TVA itself. 

But the same principles of economy do not apply to the 
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for each of the one hundred and twenty-nine communities. If 
administrative costs per unit are higher in Community A than 
in Community B, the trustees in A can (and do) ask their 
superintendent for an explanation. If Community B piles up 
surpluses, reduces rates below the standard TVA rate, as a 
number of communities have done, that example is there be- 
fore Community A and all the rest to emulate if they can. 
Since the accounts are all set up on a uniform basis, com- 
parisons are readily made. 

In a real sense the people in each community, therefore, 
within wide limits, themselves determine their own standards 
of efiSciency of service and level of rates. They have an op- 
portunity to learn at first hand the principles of public man- 
agement and accountabihty, the evil consequences of allowing 
pohtics to enter into municipal services, the importance of 
putting electricity distribution in the hands of non-political 
boards made up largely of men with business experience. In 
contrast, the service departments of municipalities— water, 
streets, and the like— are in many communities headed by men 
whose previous experience is chiefly political. The comparison 
between the services rendered by the power boards and the 
other departments of the cities, in most instances, has been 
illuminating to the citizens. 

In one Teimessee city the sentiment arising from this con- 
trast was so marked that transfer to the power board of all the 
city’s operating functions was actually proposed. In less 
drastic fashion, approval of these new standards of admin- 
istration has led to the application of the public accounting 
practices that are now applied to electricity operations, to the 
non-electric operations of these communities. 

The financial and operating results of this method of ad- 
ministering electricity supply have been good; many of them 
have been remarkable successes, with very high earnings and 
low unit operating costs. There is no occasion to go into the 
details here, but records are readily available as public docu- 
ments. 
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The conbfrfon of eiample has been act3\ e here as in almost 
c\Tr>’ part of the changes fn the region, anJ here again {as 
in the fonn program) we lave lehcd upon the benefits that 
come from learning by doing, rather than by “preaching” 
from on high, or by coercion. Bringing elecfncit>' back to the 
people in this tvay has lapped resources of local pnde, inge- 
nuit}', and friendly rivalry 'wlh other communities which may 
mean ar much to the Tennessee VaUe} a decade hence as tie 
billions of Lilo'ivatt hours. 

But the Influence of tliis tnitaneo of decentraliTatlon goes 
bejond abundant and rcliible electricity at low rates For by 
this dcs-icc 3 whole group of citizens and communities have 
taken themselves out of their stncfJy personal puniuts. to 
serve the interests of ihrtr neighbors and their whole com- 
iminify and region, with no other compefuatjon. m most 
cases, than the prestige of leadership and (he satisfaction of 
the task. As local post er board members. (he\ arc tn partner* 
ship with their national gosemmcnl. under a contract which 
for both locality and nation embodies a common purpose* the 
wide use of electricity for human Thc‘> are not win* 

dow^lresslng to glir a Tocal sbiit ' to »*hat js really a h/ghly 
centrabzed undertaking, with the dc-cisiuns actually made for 
tiiem at remote hcadijuartert Oisagrenneiits occur from time 
to time bet\vcen TV’A and lh<.wo local linards. and though 
negotiations usually loid to agr<*< in<nt. if is quite common- 
place for a recommendation ol TN’A j aUff, as onginally pro- 
posed, (o be rejt'ctcd. 

The rrsponslbijity for distnbufion oipplv, from the cUy 
gate to (be clecWc refngerator or the factor}' drill press, is 
solely tlicirs, subject only to broad pobciw that are part of 
a contract s’oluntarily entered into, which binds both iho 
federal govemmene nnd (be local oimmunify. Tliese boards 
arc made up of men with everv kind of background and iri- 
terest: there are several bank presidents, o stockbroker, a labor 
leader, many farmers, lawyers, a druggist They has'C an op- 
portunity to take an active role lo the entire dcvelopr*"'* un- 
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dertaking, of which Uiis electricity operation in their town 
is a part. Not a few of the power hoards have thus become a 
center of community initiative in industrial development, com- 
munity planning, public recreation, post-war planning, and 
so on. 

And thus still another group of lire valley’s citizens Icam 
tlie lessons of the unity of resource development: the close 
interrelation between eleetricity and industry, between in- 
dustry and farming, between farming and the building of the 
soil, between the soil and flood control. It will be seen that 
grass-roots demoeracy is throughout a story of tho self-edu- 
cation of citizens. Men and women and children see their 
valley remade; they take part in that work. From tliis under- 
taking diey have an opportunity to learn for themselves more 
of the basic lessons of nature and of human relations. 

14. DECENTRALIZATION 
Antidote for Remote Control 

But it is not wise to direct eecnjthinft from Weshington. , 

— PnnsiDCNT ItoosinxLT. Message to 
the Congress respecting Regional 
AuUiorities, June 3, 1937 

What I have been describing is the way by wliich in tin’s 
region we are working toward a dccentralizod administration 
of the functions of tlie central government. 

The ehief purpose of such methods of decentralization is 
to provide greater opportunity for a richer, more interesting, 
and more responsible life for the individual, and to increase 
his genuine freedom, his sense of his own importance. Cen- 
tralization in administration promotes remote and absentee 
control, and thereby increasingly denies to the individual the 
opportunity to make decisions and to carry those responsibili- 
ties by which human personality is nourished and developed. 

I find it impossible to comprehend how democracy can bo 
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B lining reality if people arc remote from their government 
and in their dally lives arc not made a part of it, or If the 
control and direction of making a Lving-industry, farming, 
the distribution of goods-Is far removed from the stream 
of life and from the local community. 

“Cenlrabzab’on” is no mere technical matter of "manage- 
ment,” of "bigness versus smallness." ^^'e are dealing hero 
with those deep urgencies of the human spirit which arc em- 
bodied in the faith we call "democracy." It is precisely here 
that modem Lfe puts America to one of its most sc%’ore tests; 
it is here that the expcricnco in this valley laboratory in demo- 
cratic methods takes on unusual meaning. 

Congress esbbbshed the TVA as a national ageno}*, but one 
confined to & particular regiort This provided an opportunity 
for decentralization A lunifed rc^oa, its outlines drawn by its 
natural resources and the cohesion of ia human interests, was 
the unit of federal activity rather than the whole nation 



The Growth of Centralization 

Overcentralization is, of course, no unique characteristic 
of our own national government It is the tendency all over 
the world, in business as well as government. Centralization 
of power at our national capital is largely the result of cllorts 
to protect citizens from the evils of overcentralization in the 
industrial and commercial life of the country, a tendency that 
has been going on for generations. Chain stores have sup- 
planted the comer grocery and the village dmg store. In banks 
and tlieaters, hotels and systems of power supply— in every 
activity of business— local controls have almost disappeared. 
To be sure, business centralization has brought advantages in 
lower unit costs and improved .services. Except by the sdllage 
dressinaker, or the owner of the country store or hotel, the 
advantages of centralization, at the beginning, at least, were 
gratefully received. People seemed to Hke a kind of sense of 
security that came with uniformity. 

The pa>’ing of the price came later when towns and \nl- 
lages began to take stock. The profits of local commerce had 
been siphoned off, local enterprise was stifled, and moribund 
communities awoke to some of the ultimate penalties of re- 
mote control. When a major depression struck in 1929, busi- 
ness centralization made us more vulnerable than ever before 
to the disraption that ensued. Power had gone to die center, 
decisions were made far from the people whose lives would 
be affected. Cities and states were powerless to meet die 
evils that were bred; the federal government had to act. The 
tendency to centralization in government was quickened. 

It was ironic that centraUzed businesses should become, as 
they did, eloquent advocates of die merits of decentralization 
in government. From their central headquarters they began 
to issue statements and brochures. And a wondrous state of 
confusion arose in the minds of men: they ate food bought at 
a store that had its replica in almost every town from coast to 
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time to avoid the hazards of ovcrccntralizcd administration 
of tliose central powers. 

It can he done. It can he done in many business operations 
as well as in government activities. I have described the way 
in which the operations of the Tennessee Valley’s power sys- 
tem have been brought close to the people of this valley. 
Certainly tliat makes clear that no blind fear of bigness un- 
derlies my conviction of tlie necessity for decentralized admin- 
istration. Hero we have centralized only the activities in 
connection with electric supply which arc common to a large 
integrated area and can best be carried on by a single agency, 
that is, producing the power and then transmitting it from 
die dams and steam-electric plants to the gates of communities. 
But, as I have pointed out, in the Tennessee Valley system the 
ownership and management of tlic distribution systems are 
decentralized. Here, I believe, is one example, among many, 
of an effective combination of the advantages of tlie decen- 
tralized administration of centralized authority. 

Administration in tlie Field 

The distinction between authority and its administration 
is a vital one. For a long time all of us— administrators, citi- 
zens, and politicians— have been confused on this point. We 
have acted on the assumption that because there was an 
increasing need for centralized authority, tlie centralized exe- 
cution of that authority was likewise inevitable. We have 
assumed that, as new powers were granted to the government 
with its seat at Washington, these powers therefore must also 
be administered from Washington. Out of lethargy and con- 
fusion we have taken it for granted that the price of federal 
action was a top-heavy, cumbersome administration. Clearly 
this is nonsense. The problem is to divorce the two ideas ^ 
authority and administration of authority. 

Our task is to invent devices of management through which 
many of the powers of the central government svill be admin- 
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particular human beings, actual things in a real America— 
highways, wheat, barges, drought, floods, backyards, blast 
furnaces. The reason why there is and always has been so 
much bureaucratic spirit, such organizational intrigue, so 
much pathologic personal ambition, so many biuming jealous- 
ies and vendettas in a capital city (any capital city, not only 
Washington), is no mystery. The facts -with which a highly 
centralized institution deals tend to be the men and women 
of that institution itself, and their ideas and ambitions. To 
maintain perspective and human understanding in the atmos- 
phere of centralization is a task that many able and con- 
scientious people have found weU-nigh impossible. 

Tlie Human Element 

Making decisions from papers has a dehumanizing effect. 
Much of man’s inhumanity to man is explained by it. Almost 
all great observers of mankind have noted it. In War and 
Peace Tolstoy makes it particularly clear. Pierre Bezukhov is 
standing a captive before one of Napoleon’s generals. Marshal 
Davout. 

At the first glance, when Davout had only raised his 
head from the papers where human affairs and lives were 
indicated by numbers, Pierre was merely a circumstance, 
and Davout could have shot him without burdening his 
conscience with an evil deed, but now he saw in him a 
human being . . . 

To see each citizen thus as a “human being” is easy at the 
grass roots. That is where more of the functions of our fed- 
eral government should be exercised. 

The permanence of democracy indeed demands this. For 
the cumulative effect of overcentrahzation of administration 
in a national capital is greatly to reduce the effectiveness of 
government. It is serious enough in itself when, because of 
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world. But I have deep apprehension for the future unless 
we learn how many of those central powers can be decen- 
tralized in their administration. 

The Core of Democracy 

Every important administrative decision need not be made 
in Washington. We must rid ourselves of the notion that a 
new staff, with every member paid out of the federal treasury, 
has to administer every detail of each new federal law or 
regulation. We who believe devoutly in the democratic pro- 
cess should be the first to urge the use of methods that will 
keep the administration of national functions from becoming 
so concentrated at the national capital, so distant from the 
everyday life of ordinary people, as to wither and deaden the 
average citizen’s sense of participation and partnership in 
, government affairs. For in this citizen participation lies the 
vitality of a democracy. 

Federal functions can be decentralized in their adminis- 
tration. But it requires a completely changed point of view 
on the part of citizens and their representatives. For this 
business of centralization is not wholly the fault of govern- 
ment administrators. Statutes are rarely designed to provide 
an opportunity for ingenuity in the development of new 
techniques in administration. Only infrequently do you find 
a new law which in its terms recognizes the hazards of over- 
centralization. 

Our recent history shows that many public men and edi-* 
torial writers prefer the privilege of berating administrators 
as “bureaucrats to suggesting and supporting ways through 
which the vices of bureaucracy would have less opportunity 
to develop. Congress has usually taken the easy course, when 
new laws are passed, of piling upon the shoulders of an al- 
ready weary (but rarely unwilling) official the responsibility 
for supervising a whole new field of federal activity. He has 
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been given a fresh corps of assistants perhaps, but upon his 
judgment decisions of great detail ultimately rest. 

This country is too big for such a p^Tomiding of responsb 
biLties. In ’the general atmosphere of bigness, men continue 
to come about the same size. There is a limit to the energy 
and wisdom of the best; the ancient lust for power for its own 
sake bums in the worst. 

In the case of TVA, Congress 4id enact a statute which 
permitted a decentrahzed administration. Had not Congress 
created that opportunity, the TVA could not have developed 
its administration at the grass roots. An area of manageable 
proportions— the watershed of a nver as its base-was the unit 
of administration. Decisions could be made and responsibility 
taken at a point that was close to the problems themselves. 
That is the test of decentrahzation. 

It is not decentralization to open regional offices or branches 
in each state. If decisions have to be made in Washington and 
the officers in the field prove to be merely errand boys. Gen> 
nine decentralization means an entirely different point of vieiv 
in the selecting and training of personnel It means an emigra* 
tion of talent to the grass roots. But if the important tasks, 
the real responsibilities, are kept at the center, men of stature 
■will not go to the ’‘field." 

Touclistones of Dccenlralizatlon 

Neither is it decentralization when bureaus or departments 
are moved out of croivdcd Washington. It may be necessary 
and entirely wise— but it is not decentralization. You do not 
get decentralization as we know it in the TVA unless you 
meet two tests: 

First, do the men in the field have the power of decision? 

Second, are the people, their private and their local public 
institutions, actively participating in the enterprise? 

There is generous lip service to decentralization on every 
hand. But bttle wiU be done about it unless there is real un- 
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derstanding of what it means, and an urgent and never 
ceasing demand from citizens. 

When methods such as those the TVA has used are pro- 
posed, the chief objection usually made is that local com- 
munities, state agencies, or the field oflBcers of federal 
agencies cannot be trusted to carry out national policies. 
Usually the reason is dressed up in more tactful language, 
but, however disguised, it is the doctrine of the ehte neverthe- 
less. Jhe burden of proving that the men who at the time 
are federal officials in Washington are the only ones compe- 
tent to administer the laws enacted by Congress certainly 
lies upon those who advance that reason. Actually such state- 
ments often prove the desperate hazards of centralization to 
the health of a democracy, for they exhibit, in the minds of 
those who put them forward, a low esteem or affectionate con- 
tempt for the ahOities of anyone outside the capital city, or 
else a slavish concern for the existing rituals of bureaucracy. 

There are of course many instances where the facts appear 
to support the claim that good administration of national con- 
cerns cannot be obtained through the co-operation of local 
agencies. Local politics, ineptitude, lack of interest and ex- 
perience in public matters and in administration, brazen 
partisanship, even corruption— all these stand in the way. I 
am sure these hazards exist. I am sure, for we have encoun- 
tered most of them in this valley. But what are the alterna- 
tives? Fewer .citizens participating in governmental adminis- 
tration. Less and less local community responsibility. More 
federal employees in the field armed with papers to be filled 
out and sent to Washington for “processing,” because only 
there is "good administration” possible. The progressive 
atrophy of citizen interest. An ever wider gulf between local 
communities and national government, between citizens and 
their vital public concerns. Such are the alternatives. 

The often flabby muscles of community and individual 
responsihihty will never he invigorated unless the muscles 
are given work to do. They grow strong by use; there is no 
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other way. Although it is true that decentralization at times 
is ineffective because of the quality of local officials or field 
officers, the virtues, by comparisoo, of what can be done in 
central headquarters are somewhat illusory. For, without the 
co-operab'on of citizens (an admittedly difficult goalj and of 
institutions familiar to them, no detailed and far-reaching 
ewnomic or social policy and no democrab'c planning can bo 
made effective. Surely there can be little doubt about the 
truth of this statement, as 1 write these words, with our coun- 
try at ^var. The daily experience of the average citizen confirms 
It unanswerably. 

Tlie Evils of Centralization 

The shortcomings of highly centralized administration of 
national policies are not due simply to the stupidity or svrong- 
headedness of particular individuals. Namuig a scapegoat 
whenever a mess is uncovered, a favonte editorial and lay 
custom, Is of little help; it usually misses the mark. We need 
perspective about such things, lest w-e foolishly take out our 
tiQger and frustration for ineptitudes upon this man and that, 
this party or that, Instead of turning our attenbon where it 
usually belongs, viz., upon the lunitations and dingers of cen- 
tralization. 

These evils are inherent In the ovcreentralizcd administra- 
tion of huge enterprise, because it ignores the nature of man. 
There Is light on this matter in the words of de Tocqueville, 
renting a century ago of the relabvely simple society of the 
United States. 

However enlightened and however skillful a central 
power may be (he svrote in hu Democracy in Amer- 
ica) it caruiol of itself embrace all the details of the 
‘etistenco of a great nation. . . . And when it attempts 
to create and set in motion so many complicated springs. 

It must submit to a very imperf^t result, or consume it- 
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self in tootless efforts. Centralization succeeds more 
easily, indeed, in subjecting the external actions of men 
to a certain uniformity . . . and perpetuates a drowsy , 
precision in the conduct of affairs, which is hailed by the 
heads of the administration as a sign of perfect order . . . 
in short, it excels more in prevention tlian in action. Its 
force deserts it when society is to be disturbed or ac- 
celerated in its course; and if once the co-operation of 
private citizens is necessary to the furtherance of its 
measures, the secret of its impotence is disclosed. Even 
while it invokes tlieir assistance, it is on the condition 
that they shall act exactly as much as the government 
chooses, and exactly in the manner it appoints. . . . 
These, however, are not conditions on which the alliance 
of the human will is to be obtained; its carriage must be 
free, and its actions responsible, or such is the constitu- 
tion of man the citizen had rather remain a passive spec- 
tator than a dependent actor in schemes wth which he is 
unacquainted. 

Out of my experience in this valley I am as acutely aware 
as anyone could be of the difficulties of securing the active 
participation of citizens at the grass roots. I know “what a 
task” (again using the words of de Tocqueville) it is “to per- 
suade men to busy themselves about their own affairs.” But 
our experience here has in it more of encouragement than of 
despair. For in this valley, in almost every village and town 
and city, in every rural community, there has proved to be a 
rich reservoir of citizen talent for public service. The notion 
that brains, resourcefulness, and capacity for management are 
a limited commodity in America — and this it is that is behind 
most of the skepticism about decentralization— is a myth that 
is disproved in almost every chapter and page of the story of 
the development of this valley. 
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troduced ia Congress These proposals, some ncnv pending, 
are often described or are promoted as measures that provide 
a 'TVA" for this or that area of the country. 

Essentials of the TVA Idea 

That the Jetters T\'A should be thus used as a hind of sym- 
bol for resource development Is plejsjng to us, naturally. But 
references to T^'A in connection «-ith such proposals are In- 
accurate and misleading unless diey do in fact adopt the TVA 
idea in its essentials, 

—a federal autonomous agency, with authority to majre its 
decisions in the region 

— responsibility to deal tvith resources, as a unified whole, 
clearly fried in the regional agency, not divided among 
several centralized federal agencies 

—a policy, freed by bw. that the federal regional agency 
work co-operatively wlh and through local and state 
agencies. 

The enOro TVA erpenment. as I interpret it, makes It clear 
that no proposal for regional resource development may be 
described as a kind of “TVA" unless it embodies these funda- 
mentals, which are dearly nrilten into the TVA Act and h3>*e 
been the ver^’ heart and spirit of ten years of transforming 
that law into action 

Aiy concern here is not whether in future Jegislahon Con- 
gress decides to follow or to abandon these pnnciples em- 
bodied in the TVA, this book has a deeper purpose than 
merely to serve as a polemic urging more regional authorities 
along TVA principles. But I have a responsibiify to point 
out that, in the discussions of future resource policy, merely 
adopting the norflenebture “regional autbonty" or “regional 
administration” is not in itself an adoption of the TVA idea. 



Tlic Region as a Working Unit 

^Vhat constitutes a region? How large should it be for most 
effective' development? I have no confidence in the elaborate 
rituals by which some technicians think they can determine 
what constitutes a region. No one can work out a formula 
for what is in reality a judgment that does not lend itself to 
such precise measurement. On this issue of what constitutes 
a region and upon the general philosophy of regionalism there 
is a substantial literature to which those who wish to pursue 
the subject are referred. 

There is, however, one generalization which our specific 
experience in the TVA does support: the regions should not 
be so large that they are not, in a management sense, of 
“workable” size. The full potentialities of tlie unified approach 
to resources, and the opportunity to be close to the people 
and their problems, may be fatally impaired if the region itself 
is a vast one. 

In my judgment the present TVA region ought not to be 
substantially enlarged. This “region”— the watershed plus the 
area of electric service that extends outside the drainage basin 
substantially as that area is now constituted— is about as large 
as it ever should be. The proposal now pending in Congress 
(once approved by the Senate) to add to the TVA’s respon- 
sibility the development of the Cumberland River will prob- 
ably be adopted after the war. This is sound. That river lies 
\vithin the region and adjoins the drainage fine, emptying into 
the Ohio two or three miles from the mouth of the Tennessee. 
The people of the Cumberland Valley are already participat- 
ing in parts of the enterprise, and Aey understand it. -But, 
with that exception and some extension of electricity beyond 
the area presently served, I feel strongly that substantial ad- 
ditions to the territorial scope of the TVA would impair its 
effectiveness and threaten the onset of the evils of remoteness 
we seek to remedy. 
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Those who come fo have confidence in the TVA idea and 
seek to have it put into effect in flaeir own regions should be 
wamed that the task Js one of adaptation and not of copying 
or imitation. Indeed, it is the strength of the regionaJ idea 
that it tends to nourish regional differences in traditions, cul- 
ture, and ways of living, without sacrifice of national unity on 
other fundamentals. National um'ty, but unity through di- 
versity, is the essential meaning of the aaboo's motto, E 
Tluribiif tifiuiTi. 

I would be rendering a disservice if I left the impression 
that the TVAs methods offer a ready-made pattern to be 
copied literally, in all maimer of situations, or that genvine 
decentralization in the admimstration of every and any kind 
of national function is feasible. Many functions of the federal 
government present entirely different problems from the do- 
vehpmeat and improfemeot of hod, ivater. forests, nun- 
erals. Resources have a fiaed situs and can only be dealt wtb 
adequately at that «fus. TV'A’s methods can be readdy 
adapted to such problems. But whether regional deceotraliza- 
tioa in the genuine sense is feasible (or many other functions 
is not a sub/ect for generalization While different devices 
must be invented, TVA's methods and erpenenee may be of 
considerable aid in that process. 

Tlie Issue of Decentralization 

All through the public service and in business able men 
are conecnung themselves »7th such inventions often with 
notable results. The practices of decenlrabzed administrotion 
have made considerable headway, the tendency, however, 
continues the other wav lap service is paid fo decentralization 
by legislators and admiaiStrators, they then proceed to draw 
to Washington the very elements of discretion and the power 
to decide which impose centralization in its worsWonns 
Members of Congress will inveigh against the 
centratiag power in Washington," and then^alm*^ 
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same breath (unwittingly, without a doubt) will speed up 
that very process by passing legislation that sets up additional 
managerial controls in a central Washington bureau. An able 
Member of Congress, sincerely interested in the necessity 
of federal decentralization, recently introduced a compre- 
hensive resolution proposing a broad study of the means of 
achieving decentralization in the government; but only a few 
months later the same Member introduced another measure to 
combine aU federally owned power operations in a central 
"power administration” in Washington! 

The issue of regional decentralization is further clouded 
by simple naivete. The mere moving of persoimel out of 
Washington to some other city as a result of wartime con- 
gestion is regarded by many as “decentralization.” This may 
siinply be a rather expensive form of centralization. And then 
there is a tendency to obscure the issue and distract attention 
from the heart of the problem by arguments about quite ir- 
relevant or relatively unimportant details. Thus there is some- 
times a great to-do about whether a regional agency should 
be headed by a board of three members or by a single ad- 
ministrator. This of course has nothing whatever to do with 
the region as a unit of decentralization. 

There is another and more subtle way of avoiding the real 
issue in regionalism: to paint a glowing detailed picture of 
the opportunities for regional development and the virtues 
of regionalism, and then to fail to discuss how these happy 
results are to be secured. This blandly ignores the fact that the 
particularized benefits so persuasively portrayed have, as a 
matter of historical fact, never been achieved by any of the 
traditional methods of resource development. If this manner 
of presentation does not show lack of candor it displays a 
failure to understand the essential relation that means bear 
to results. The public is entitled to a realistic and candid dis- 
cussion of precisely what is involved in regional decentraliza- 
tion. If a particular goal is described specifically, the method 
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for reaching it should be disclosed wth equal particularity; 
it cannot be ignored as an **adiiuiustrabve detail.'’ 

Tbc Opponents of Decentralization 

There are some opponents of decentralization and region- 
alism who face the issue squarely. I shall not, of course, at- 
tempt to state or to answer any but the principal of their ob- 
jections, some of which are put in the highly technical jargon 
of expertise. Behind the multiciplicity of words there is often 
concealed some' bureau’s or department’s “vested right” in 
centralized government. In this the public is httle Interested. 
It does not interest me either, for I fail to see the relevance of 
such an objection. 

The objection that regionalism wil "Balianize” the coimtry 
is a familiar and candid one usually sincerely raised. The 
argument is that regionalism is a kind of provincialism that 
divides rather than unites the country, underlining sectional 
animosities and obstructing a really national outlook. But such 
8 position shows a lack of understanding of our history and of 
the nature of regionalisin. It assumes first of all that regions, 
rather than the individual states, have not always been the 
units of important rational pobcy development, as scholars 
such as Turner have made clear and as pubhc men under- 
stand so well. In the Congressional Record we read of “the 
Gentieman from Indiana” or New York or Texas. The news- 
papers however are more realisbc. They report the plans, 
meetings, and votes of the “Senators from the Com Belt,” or 
the "cotton bloc,” or the "New England delegation in Con- 
gress.” 

For the practical purposes of federal legislabon, this is a 
country of regions, not states. 

The growth and development of our nabonal policies is not ( 
the result of conflicts between slates, it represents an at- v 
tempted reconcihabon between the interests of the.va”* 
natural regions. Debates on such subjects as the 
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watenvay improvements, or measures relating to agriculture 
almost always foreshadowed votes cast for tlie most part on 
a sectional basis. It was not a war between separate states 
which settled one great economic and political conflict in tills 
country. It was strife between sections. And, although only 
once in its history has tliis country resorted to arms to settle 
regional differences, our national policies have always been 
arrived at dirough compromises— often very costly ones to the 
nation’s interest— between tlie points of view of different sec- 
tions of the country. Each region has fought for its own inter- 
ests, usually witli little regard to the effect on the country as 
a whole. Tliis is sectionalism. We avoid the word today, hop- 
ing perhaps that the evils of disunity and local selfishness 
ivill vanish if tlie syllables are forgotten. But it is not so 
easily e.xorcised. 

Modem regionalism, by contrast, rests squarely upon the 
supremacy of the national interest. It admits that there are 
problems and resources common to areas larger than any 
single state— a river basin, for example. It recognizes tliat 
certain points of view develop in some portions of the coun- 
try and are not shared by the nation as a whole. It affirms and 
insists, however, that the solution of regional problems and 
the development of regional resources are matters of concern 
to the whole country. It proposes to harmonize regional ad- 
vancement ivith the national welfare. That concern for and 
supremacy of the national interest distinguishes "regional- 
ism” from “sectionalism.” Under the banner of sectionalism, 
states throughout our history have combined to support or to 
oppose federal action. Under the modem concept of region- 
alism, the federal government acts to meet regional needs to 
the end that the entire nation may profit. 

The organization of the Tennessee Valley Authority is an 
example of this modem idea of regionalism. To create it seven 
states did not unite to demand special privileges to distin- 
guish them from the country as a whole, regardless of the 
ensuing consequences to the national welfare. The federal leg- 
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jsbtufo Itself CTCflted an independent regional agency whose 
basic objective’ was to conscA'e the natural resources l>’ing in 
Uie wlley of the Tennessee and to develop those resources in 
conformilij tcith hfoad natloned (dijectlccs and policies This is 
the very opposite— Indeed it is die antidote— of “Balkaniza- 
tion." 


nartnonlzing Ilrgloiinl and ^a(io^a! Interests 

Tlic idea of reponabsm embodied in the TVA— a federal 
agency decentralized in fact— offers a rational way of har- 
monizing regional interests vnfh the national interest For the 
first time a federal implement is at li.irid for that fcisk, to take 
the place of the usual method of polifira) bargaining, so often 
wholly crude and without a basis m bicfs. pobej, or pnnciple. 

An intcrcjUng illustration of how TV A functions in this 
balancing of reponnl and national cohoittis m ailorded by the 
process by which the T\’\ Vf was amem)*-!] in 19-10, to la- 
crease the payments in ht u ol t is. % .m 7 VA's property which 
it Is authorized to mak,- m d >n<l 'M'‘‘ agencies of the 
valley. The issue prcs«’nfed <i <hirp I'niHut btts't-en reponal 
and national interests Snu.- cf t.'iirs<>. f.deral property may 
not be taxed by the sfjf* ^ tin 1 ' hossm-.' A alb \ n-gion wanted 
Congress to consent to 0” JifV. 'f tax pavments from 

the federal govwmn.nfs ) \ \ 7 b' nitwiul government's 
interest, on the rit?«r b.i.d " t'> basing rehimcd to iU 

treasury the maximum .in-.ii-t ..il \ k s snrpbis power reve- 
nucs. and th.if meant oms. m t" ''nb « minimum tax payment 
to die valley. An an ib'u''"'s '‘mtlK-t ^b 
mtional Congress on in mv .kc isi<»' 
contros’CTSy reached » <In'i'X wbi 
called out state troops, dv "tif. 
playing its dissent to f« d. r d pi'lns 

But in adjusting this k.nd "f r. cmn-nation oonibct.lo 
Tennessee Valley, for tb.- i.rsf fmw < "ngress could^C- j 
the issue on a recird of ii't^ ‘"‘I 


before the 
case the bitter 
OkJ.ibomj’s Governor 
In tills show of force dis- 



principle. For it was TVA’s duty to prepare itself to make 
a balanced presentation. Hence consideration of the problem 
was not on the level of a mere show of voting strength, or 
log-rolling, or some haphazard and casual solution. To be 
successful in the discharge of this function it was necessary 
that TVA have the confidence of the region, and yet prove 
to Congress that it was putting national interests first. 

TVA made an exhaustive analysis of the facts respecting 
local tax problems as a result of TVA property purchases, the 
prospects for the future, the benefits received by the region 
from federal funds. The details of the varying tax laws of 
several different states were analyzed closely. Then TVA 
representatives conferred svith the governors and fiscal of- 
ficers of all the states, of many counties with peculiarly diffi- 
cult problems, with tax consultants, and with federal tax 
officials. As a result a measure was drafted which embodied 
principles that TVA as a national agency could recommend. 
And, although far short of the original claims of local tax 
bodies, its fairness led all the states to concur. After exhaus- 
tive Congressional committee hearings, the bill as recom- 
mended by the TVA and agreed to by the states was passed. 
Under this law TVA has paid, to the end of the fiscal year 
1943, out of its power revenues, a total of $5,320,000 in tax 
pa 3 nnents to states and counties of the valley; in the single 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1943, the total of these payments 
was about two million dollars. 

Toward Greater National Strength 

There are many other instances of the way a federal region- 
al agency, though understanding and sympathizing svith 
regional concerns, can further the national interest in a co- 
hesion of all regions; this is in contrast with the evils of sec- 
tionalism, for it adds to national strength. Early in its history, 
for example, the TVA took a firm stand against any policy of 
inducing existing industry located in other regions to move to 
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ie Tennessee Valley. Important as industrial developroenl 
Q this region seemed, it was clear that our national obligation 
.vcrald be violated by such a practice o{ pirating industry. It 
;s significant that this policy. Initially viesved here with dis- 
ipprovah oo'V nearly universal support from the valley 
itself, long become accustomed to such raiding practices by 
some private agencies. The practices of inducing Industry to 
ahange location by offering tax exemptions, free land and 
buildings, and the lure of "cheap and docile labor," practices 
hat stir up interre^onal animosities and distrust, are today 
definitely under a cloud of disapproval by the business Inter- 
ests of this valley. 

In quite a different M*ay the TVA, by relating the Interests 
of this region to the national interest, has been able to promote 
national strength. An illustration is afforded by the develop- 
ment of a blast furnace to convert the phosphate ores of the 
Far West into fertilizer materials. The starting point was. of 
course, the need of the Tennessee Valley region. The high- 
grade phosphate ores of Tennessee are too Imiled In extent 
to continue to support the land needs of so large a part o! 
the United States as they arc being called upon to serve. In 
the Far West on the pubhc domain there existed almost 
hmitless supphes. The TVA electoc furnace, newly designed, 
would have been Ideal for the processing of these far western 
deposits for use as fertihzer on fanns in tho Middle West. The 
electnc furnace, however, was not practical for these western 
ores, because essential low-cost electric power uis not near 
enough at hand A new blast furnace, which could use readily 
available western fuels, was the TVA chemical engineers’ 
answer. The national interest in budding the land of the Mid- 
west was furthered by a regional interest in preventing the 
premature exhaustion of the mineral resources of the South- 
east. 

It is worth while to contrast the performance of a teponal 
rational agency under such circumstances wnth the unhappy 
record of state embargoes and other trade barriers that luvo 
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been resorted to in die past, in a local or sectional spirit, in 
analogous and sometimes parallel situations. 

Regionalism can try out and demonstrate on a limited scale 
methods of development and of administration that are then 
open to use for the whole nation. The origin of the TVA it- 
self illustrates the point. Franklin D. Roosevelt in New York 
State and George W. Norris in Nebraska saw the importance 
and value of regional planning of resources. They urged the 
setting up of a national experiment, in a southern region, 
which would be available for appraisal by every region. Ex- 
perimentation and demonstration of the value of complete 
river planning, reliance upon reservoirs for flood control, 
multiple-purpose dams instead of limited-purpose structures 
—once these have been tried out on a drainage-basin scale in 
this valley region, they can and are being applied elsewhere. 
Similarly with new methods of administration: some of the 
specific steps toward regional decentrahzation, among other 
^federal agencies, are directly attributable to public knowledge 
rand approval of the successful experience in this one valley. 
Regionahsm is strengthening, not dividing, the nation. TVA 
was launched in such a setting of national interest; as Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt said in January, 1933, in an informal 
speech in the South, it was 

more today than a mere opportunity for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do a kind turn for the people in one small 
section of a couple of States ... [It was an] opportunity 
to accomplish a great purpose for the people of many 
States and, indeed, for the whole Union. Because there 
we have an opportunity of setting an example of plan- 
ning, not just for ourselves but for the generations to 
come, tymgdn industry and agriculture and forestry and 
flood prevention, tying them all into a unified whole over 
a distance of a thousand miles so that we can afford better 
opportunities and better places for hving for millions of 
yet unborn in the days to come. 
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TV'A Personnel 


In many matters of detail the TVA demonstrates the con- 
trast beUwen selfish sectionalism and national regionalism. 
TVA’s personnel by a deliberate policy is selected from every 
part of the United States, whereas a narrow, sectional interest 
iNXiuld follow the provincial pracbcc in many cities and stales 
of confining public employment to local citircns The way In 
which the TVA has "loaned" its technical personnel to many 
other government agencies points (n the same direction: the 
Bonneville Administration in the Northwest, the Santee- 
Cooper development in South Carolina, the Colorado Rivet 
Authority in Texas are examples In one degree or another 
these and other agencies have shared the lessons of tlie 
Tennessee Valley's experience and methods, even in such- 
details of management as land purchasing, electric rate sched- 
ules, personnel management, accounting Because the TVA 
has thus been called upon for aid in problems in other parts 
of the country (and more recently in foreign countries) the 
danger that this regional agency might fall Into a narrow 
provincialism, the verv antithesis of a national outlook, has 
been kept to a nutUmum. 

Hie Fear «f Di'creity 

"If there were a number of regional authorities like the 
TVA how could they possibly l>c co-ordinated?" This question 
is usually asked as if there could be but one answer, and that 
one a complete refutation of regionalism It is sometimes cou- 
pled with the assertion, intended to show friendliness to the 
regional idea; “TVA has proved to be effective; but that is 
because there is only one TVA " 

These critics offer the spectacle of a nation in which 
regional authorities would each bo going its separate way, 
resulting in chaos or requiring elaborate administrative “co- 
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ordination” in Washington. These fears call for some com- 
ment, based upon TVA’s experience. 

Surely it is not fear of conflicts on policy on which these 
concerns center. The policies that a regional authority must 
pursue are, of course, national policies. The broad structure 
of these policies must he determined by Congress. It is, of 
course, the highest function of Congress and the President to 
resolve just such conflicts in policy affecting the whole nation. 
The regional authority provides an instrument for assisting 
in reasoned settlement of such differing policies. Provided the 
legislation creating the regional pillars of decentralization is 
so drawn that Congress passes upon and defines' fundamental 
policies, there would seem to be little basis for fears in this 
direction. 

If not policy co-ordination, just what, then, is the nature 
of these apprehensions of conflicts between regional authori- 
ties, this fear of “lack of co-ordination”? The real issue is not 
lack of co-ordination in policies, but the fact that the de- 
centralized administration of federal functions \vill not result 
in operating uniformity. The actual concern is that in one 
region problems will be administered in a different way from 
what they are in another. 

It is important to examine this apprehension. And it clari- 
fies the nature of the objection to observe that almost without 
exception the fears are held by those who do not believe in 
‘decentrah'zation as a policy of administration. 

Decentralization frankly seeks to promote diversity; cen- 
tralization requires uniformity and standardization. 

It follows quite simply that if your idea of “co-ordination” 
is national uniformity in administration, regionalism will cre- 
ate insuperable problems of “co-ordination.” If you cannot 
conceive of a weU-govemed country that in every region is 
not standardized, identical, and uniform, then you do not 
want decentralization, and of course you would be opposed 
to regional authorities. If, on the other hand, diversity under 
broad national policies rather than uniformity in administra- 
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must deal and must continue to deal will be very great. Nor 
will regionalism eliminate all or most of these conflicts. But I 
do venture the assertion that it wll considerably lessen them. 
This is true because the best' place to co-ordinate is dose to 
the point where the conflict arises, and not in tlie top levels 
and central offices. Industrial managers know this and practice 
it daily. The same tiling proves true in government. 

Co-ordination through Understanding 

And so, looking at the whole picture, it can be said with 
confidence that in the national interest the difficulties of co- 
ordination are certainly not increased, and I tliink upon con- 
sideration it will be seen that they arc actually dimini.shcd, 
by regionalism. Let the reader reflect upon the way in which 
the TVA has brought into the task of resource development a 
great host of local communities and state agencies. The prob- 
lems of co-ordinating these efforts have not proved to be in- 
superable because TVA is a decentralized federal agency 
operating in the Tennessee Valley region with power to make 
its decisions in the field. The serious conflicts in administra- 
tion are the ones which, uimesolved in the local communi- 
ties, find their way into the remote and often unreal atmos- 
phere where men are dealing in “jurisdiction” and, as I have 
said, are preoccupied with their own institutions. 

Co-ordination behveen a regional agency and other federal 
regional agencies or centralized departments is not, of course, 
automatic. The TVA has, from tlie outset, developed a com- 
prehensive scheme of active co-operation with every other 
federal agency, either in Washington or in field offices, that 
has a responsibility or a function which could be helpful in 
the building of this region. In an earlier chapter I have alluded 
to the extent to which the changes in this valley have been 
due to these other federal activities; I wish to repeat and 
emphasize that here. The TVA has entered into hundreds of 
contracts with more than a score of other federal departments 
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and bureaus. These inler-fedcral agency contracts and the re- 
lations carried on under them have from time to time de- 
veloped serious differences on matters of importance The 
task of readying agreement has not always been an easy 
one. Tet there has never been any difference that could not 
be worked out, usually between the staffs of the agenaes In 
ten years no confiict between the TVA and these many 
federal departments and bureaus has made necessary a single 
conference with the PtesidenL In fact, the T\''A Board has on 
only two occasions found it necessary to confer with the 
President on Authonty problems in the almost fii-e years since 
the fall of France and the ensuing conversion of T\’A to war 
needs. 

The subject of regionalism has the wodest ramifications, 
since it touches, fundamental issues; a complete discussion is 
beyond the scope of this book- But our experience indicates 
clearly that the asserted danger of conflicts and the diHjculUes 
of coKirdinatioQ arising from le^onal deceatralizaboQ are ex- 
aggerated aod largely unreaL 

16. MODERN TOOLS FOR A MODERN JOB 

A NEW and modem task requires nerv and modem tools, a 
spirit of enterprise and a creative modem outlook are quite as 
necessary in devising the mechanics of getting things done as 
in establishing policies and goals. "WTial the TVA set out to do 
Was such a new and modem task. For such an undertaking 
Congress and the Prnident invented an entirely non- kind of 
government implement; the regional development corpora- 
tion. 

TUs corporate public agency, die Tennessee Vafley Au- 
thority, was thus set up to be as different in its organization 
and the way it was to do its work as the scope and the nature 
of the task it was directed to do was different from previous 
i^erican efforts in resource development. It is not, however 
the fact diat the TVA was cast in the mold of a corporation 
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tliat is distinctive. The corporate device for public undertak- 
ings was, of course, neitlier new nor unique. 

A New Lcgielativc Precedeut 

The TVA is a significant departure as an instrument of 
twentieth-century democracy in this; that, in creating the 
TVA, Congress adopted and carefully wrote into law the basic 
principles and practices of modem management. A federal 
agency widi the broadest of responsibilities was given a full 
set of the tools that American business has found essential 
to good management. 

There have been few pieces of legislation in which so much 
consideration has been given, through long Congressional 
committee hearings and debates on the floor, 'to principles of 
management and the kind of organization needed to carry out 
, a new national policy. Tliis in itself is an eyent of importance, 
^ are in American government annals, and one that made easier 
' our task of translating the law into results. 

In even the most carefully considered legislation, where 
the policy issues may be extensively debated, the metliod pro- 
posed for accomplishing the policies is seldom given attention. 
Frequently the administrative provisions of a proposed law, 
which may make effective or doom to failure the policies so 
hotly contested, are prepared by some drafting clerk, who 
simply copies die language of some earlier law or bill dial 
seems to him to present a rough analogy. Or quite as frequent- 
ly the method of administration finds its way into the bill not 
to promote the purposes of the proposed legislation, not be- 
cause it is custom-built to promote the specific objectives of 
the bill, but upon the urging of some existing government 
agency eager to expand the field of its jurisdiction or to pro- 
tect “vested” bureau rights. 
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Tlio Imporlance of llie Tools 


The stupefying compleiity of government procedure, the 
ovcrcentralization and the mulbplicity of "clearances” and ap- 
proN’als required before anything can bo done, have bred in* 
tolerable delays, Jurisdictional rows, and the practice of 
"passing the buck." These can be traced in considerable part 
to inattention to these potential cvQs when the devil’s brew 
is being cooked, in the course of the legislative process This 
failure to recognize the importance of principles of modem 
management in pubhc affairs may bnng upon us the gravest 
consequences In the immediate future. 

For a host of new difRcuIties face us, as soon as the war 
is o%cr, and indeed even before hoslihbes actually cease: the 
disposition of many billions of dollars' worth of the most 
modem industrial plants owned by the govemmenl; estab- 
lishment of the mechanics of trade with other countries, the 
economic instruments of maintaining peaceful relations in the 
world; intensive resource developmeot within our country— 
the list Will be a long and varied one. The problems ^vill not 
be tradition.'il but as new and modem as the hydro-electric 
tsurks, the huge cargo planes, and the electronic devices that 
will revolutionize the setting in which the world will func- 
tion. It is all too likely, unless past lassitude and unavvareness 
can be changed, that the implements to make effective tlio 
policies determined ujwn for these modem issues will be 
traditional, hidebound, creaky. 

The TVA. then, affords a demonstration of a tn.it' 
needs full understanding in these days when vague ‘‘‘ .. 
dons fill the post-w’ar planning atmosphere: that the . 
of getting a Job done is of the greatest consequence, ar 
to be ignored or passed over casually. Further, the cho' 
method will determine whether resource ilewlopmcnt 
industrialization, public or private, will be dictatorial-f' . 
benefit of some especially privileged "elite," economic or . 
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litical— or will be democratic— with the people actively par- 
ticipating and deriving the benefits. 

A task cannot he done democratically if the method chosen 
for doing it is bureaucratic. And by this I mean performed ex- 
clusively by members of a bureau, governmental or private, 
whereby things are done “to” people, not with them. An 
undertaking cannot nourish a democratic spirit in men if, by 
law or custom, it must be carried out in a bureaucratic way. 

The choice of tools is vital. The choice may be such that 
makes it impossible to decentralize and bring the experts and 
responsible administrators close to the people, where they 
must share the people’s problems. The method chosen may 
thwart any hope of achieving unity in the development of 
resources because the agency of development is not permitted 
to adopt management practices that will effect that unity. 
Method is not a dull matter of "administration”; it is as in- 
separable from purpose and ends as our flesh is from our 



Positive vs. Negative Legislation 

The reasons why the laws creating bureaus, commissions, 
and departments have, by almost invariable custom, failed to 
follow modem principles of management are not too difficult 
to understand. The policies of law-making in the immediate 
past have been largely regulatory and negative: “This shall 
not be done. The atmosphere of the legislature has there- 
fore been heavy with this regulatory spirit, expressed in care- 
fully limited responsibility, lack of tmst, and forever setting 
one man to watch and checkmate another. 

The tradition and climate of the skill of management, how- 
ever, are remote from all such negation. Management is af- 
firmative and initiatory: “This is to be done.” It is in the 
process of defining, with skill and sense, what is to be done, 
and with the fixing of responsibility for results, with wide 
freedom for judgment in the managers as to how it may best 
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be done, tlial >tm have tie essence of tie best modem man- 
agement. 

Tlje Fundamental Aims of TV'A 

In TVA's dtarter Congress slated clearly wiat was to be 
done in the Tennessee VaDey; Idle resources were to be set 
to ^vork-riveTS, land, minerals, forests. The Job to be done 
svas defined, clearly, simply, and )ct In broad, inclusive terms. 
NaWgation: a 9-foot minimum channel from Knoxville to the 
Ohio Flood control on tie Tennessee and lower Mississippi. 
Power: the maxiinum consistent with other uses of tie rivers 
water. Agricultural and industrial development, operation of 
the Muscle Shoals plant, researcli, and so on Congress told 
TVA's administiaton what was expected o! m. and b>' what 
measure we would be Judged and held accountable. 

Not only ichat was to be done but the fundamental policies 
we were to foUmv were bkesvise set out Thus, as to the dis- 
position of electricity, Congress did not attempt to handle 
the business detail of fixing the particular rates to be ch-arged, 
but directed the poL'ey TVA should observe in fixing those 
rates. We svere not instructed by bw as to where dams should 
be built, nor was their daily operation prescribed. We were 
told, however, that certain broad pohries should govern in 
their comtruction and operation, c.g., they must be multiple 
In purpose, and flood control and navigation should have 
priority over power production if there were conflict. TVA's 
detailed fiiwncial records were not prescribed, but pollaes of 
financing and cost keeping WTre defined. Who was to be em- 
ployed and how selected were not written Into our charter, 
but employment, it was stipulated, must bo solely upon merit 
and without political considerations. A pobey of democratic 
methods in administration was encouraged, by repeated au- 
thormtion in the law for cTMiperation with existing state and 
local agencies, with farmers and farm groups, with public and 
non-profit organizations. But the precise manner In which 
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ticipating and deriving the benefits. 

A task cannot be done democratically if the method chosen 
for doing it is bureaucratic. And by this I mean performed ex- 
clusively by members of a bureau, governmental or private, 
whereby things are done "to” people, not with them. An 
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not be done.’ The atmosphere of the legislature has there- 
fore been heavy with this regulatory spirit, expressed in care- 
fully limited responsibility, lack of trust, and forever setting 
one man to watch and checkmate another. 

The tradition and climate of the skill of management, how- ; 
ever, are remote from all such negation. Management is af- 
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process of defining, with skill and sense, what is to be done, ; 
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te done, t}wt you have the essence of the best modem man* 
agement. 


Tile Fundamental Aims of TVA 

In TVA's charter Congress stated dearly what svas to be 
done in the Tennessee Valley': idle resources were to be set 
to woiV-rivers, land, minerals, forests. The job to be done 
was defined, clearly, simply, and yet in broad, inclusive terms. 
Navigationr a 0-/oot minimum channel from fiiowille to the 
Ohio Flood control on the Tennessee and lower Mississippi. 
Powers the maximum consistent with other uses of the river’s 
water. Agricultural and industrial development, operatJOn of 
the Muscle Shoals plant, research, and so on. Congress told 
TVA’s administrators what was expected of us, and by what 
measure we would be judged and held accountable. 

Not only ichat was to be done but the fundamental poliejes 
we were to follow were hfcew'ise set cut. Thus, as to the dis- 
position of electricity. Congress did not attempt to handle 
the business detajl of Exing die particular rates to be charged, 
but directed the policy TVA should observe m fixing those 
rates We were not instructed by Jaw as to where dams should 
be built, nor was their daily operation prescribed. We were 
told, bwever, that certain broad policies should govern in 
their construction and operation; eg., they must be multiple 
in purpose, and flood control and navigation should have 
priority over power production if there were conflict. TVA’s 
detailed finanda] records were not prescribed, but policies of 
financing add cost keeping were defined. V’ho was to be em- 
ployed and hoiv selected were not written info our charter, 
but employment, it was stipulated, must be solely upon merit 
and without political considerations. A policy of democratic 
methods in administration was encouraged, by repeated au- 
thontaUon in the law for co-operation with existing state and 
local agencies, with farmers and farm groups, with public and 
non-profit Organizations. But the precise manner in which 
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these and other policies should be carried out was not fixed. 

Such is the method of good business management. Most 
agencies of government, however, new as well as old, have 
not been thus dealt with by Congress. Although no private 
board of directors would determine details of management- 
how much, for example, could be expended on such an item 
as travel cost— that is just the practice generally followed in 
tire annual appropriations for federal establishments. The 
exact dollar amount, which may not be exceeded, for thou- 
sands of detailed managerial items of cost is fixed by law. 
Operating the details of a huge enterprise in this way is, of 
course, not in fine with modem business management. This 
practice, in the case of an enterprise such as the TVA, would 
distort and magnify out of all proportion these separate ele- 
ments of the task represented by the fixed items of appropria- 
tion. The administrator who should be concentrating upon the 
best way to obtain the over-all result is, by reason of particu- 
larized statutory limitations and managerial directions, neces- 
sarily distracted and preoccupied with items of detail rather 
than with the results of the whole undertaking. The unifying 
and generalizing function of management— its vital role— is 
deadened by the pressures and confusions of clinical details 
that have thus been given the dignity of legal mandate. 

Such detailed direction has not been tlie Congressional 
practice followed in respect to the TVA, except in one in- 
stance in 1942, when the maximum expenditure for travel 
was fixed by law, against TVAs recommendation. This de- 
parture from modern management principles offered in all 
sincerity as an economy measure, actually resulted in higher 
costs and waste; any good manager will see why this was 
inevitable. Less than a year later Congress reconsidered and 
itself rescinded its action; steps were authorized to correct the 
error and these were made retroactive. It became apparent to 
legislators that in the TVA the cost of keeping personnel in 
the field (in traditional government terminology called “travel 
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cost”) bljut one item of laaoj' ^ go fnlo the cost of building 
a or transnussion line, or <^rating a chemical plant 

A Revolution In Administration 

The job having been defined and the broad policies laid 
dmvn. Congress in the TVA Art did what u new in our his- 
tory; it fixed upon one agency the responsibibty for results 
in resource development in a region. What seems the plainest 
sense to a manager, i e., fixing responsibibty in one place for 
an entire undertaldng of many parts, all interrelated and 
5ntenso>en— land, rvater, mioeradj, iorests-was virtually revo- 
lution in government administration. 

In the development of the nver, not flood control alone, 
or navigation or power, hut all die water’s uses, together, «ere 
to be the responsibility of one public agency. Not water re- 
sources In one compartment of government, dealt with sep- 
arately from sod or forests, nor fanning separately from in- 
dustry, nor industry separate from transport and electricity. 
The ’n'A’s responsibilities for results were to be measured 
by the concept of the unity of resources. "n^A's corporate 
diarter mabes this plain not only by the specific dirMtjons 
given but also by the indication of a broad purpose expressed 
in such statutoiy language as the foDosving; ‘To aid further 
the proper use, conservation and development of the natural 
resources of the Tennessee River drainage basin . . "the 
economic and social xx'cU-being of the people living in said 
river basin"; "rbj*s3cal, economic and social development of 
s^d attas'* ; "provide for die ogricultural and industrial de- 
velopment of said Valley," and the like. 

The best antidote for buck-passing and ahbis for failure 
to pet c-i — t-i - ' • 

ar 

bi ■ . , 

cs.«^c rtctyunuuiiity. it the building oi the dams created a 
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public health hazard from malaria, say, it was no excuse for 
TVA to reply that public health was the responsibility of 
some other agency. If in the use of the river to produce power, 
floods were not adequately controlled, there was no alibi 
available that flood control was someone else’s responsibility. 
If power costs were too high to permit liquidation of the in- 
vestment, there was no escaping accountability because some- 
one else built the dams inefficiently. Similarly with the every- 
day matters of management— the selection of personnel, for 
e.xample. 


Tlie Selection of Personnel 

The Board of TVA and not the Civil Service Commission, 
by a specific provision of the Authority’s charter, was made 
responsible for the employment, promotion and discharge of 
all its personnel, from general manager to messenger boy. 
We were to establish what the law called a “merit” system, 
and we did; but if the men selected were incompetent or in- 
sensitive to the people’s problems, or if it took a month to 
employ a stenographer or lineman when it needed to be done 
in a day, we could not try to pass the blame to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission’s rules, nor could our supervisors escape their 
accountability to the IWA Board in that way. The notion'that 
the TVA Board was to be entrusted, for example, with the 
building of the Kentucky Dam, costing $110,000,000, but 
not with employing the men who were to design and build it 
seems fantastic. And yet so rarely does our govermnent fol- 
low the ordinary practices of fixing responsibility that, as of 
the time I write, TVA is the only permanent federal agency 
that remains solely responsible for the selection and promo- 
tion of its personnel. 
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Undivided Respongilnliiy 

Senator Lister Hill, wha in 1933 as a Representative was, 
one of the conference managers for the original bill, said in a 
lecetit conimunicaUoti to the Senate Judiciary Committee that 
it was ' 

the intent of the whole [TVAl statute-to create aa 
agency which would be free of some of the Govemment 
red tape about which we complain, which would have 
’ authority commensurate with its responsibllitieSv We 
made certain that it could not "pass the buck* to an- 
other bureau or department In the event of failure, and 
that it would not be required to waste time and energy 
in jurisdictional disputes. It was intended that the Board 
alone be held responsible for the effective administration 
of the policies laid down by Congress. 

Congress was consistent in extending this rnanagerial prind* 
pie d fixed aod undivided responsibility to include the every- 
day operations of the undertaking. Land buying for TVA 
reservoirs (iiicludiog ezaminaUon of titles and condemnation 
"•here necessary), for example, is not separated from the rest 
of the task and put In other hands, which is the general fed- 
eral practice. If the land is not acquired rapidly enough to 
meet the construction schedules of the dam hujldcrs, or if 
the land owners are not fairly, speedily, or courteously dealt 
the T\'A Board cannot blame any other agency of gov- 
oniment And so with the purchase of machinery, supplies, 
etc., and the settlement of damage or contract claims against 
TVA. Such managerial functions in most government under- 
t^ngs are detached from those who are in charge of indi- 
vidual lasks-buDdings, plants, dams, elc.-and centralized in 
several separate and independent agencies which do not have 
responsibility for the total rerolt. To business managers ae- 
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customed to quite different mcOrods, this splitting up of a 
single task is a souree of constant fnistration in tlieir deal- 
ing with the government. 

Following the principles of sound management, Congress, 
despite persistent propos.als to the contrary by antagonists of 
the Autlmrily, has declined to relieve T\^A of responsibility 
for the legality and appropriateness of its expenditures, and 
this position meets wth the approval of the incumbent Comp- 
troller Gener.al of the United States, ssho audits the TVA’s 
accounts on behalf of Congress. Thus T\^A is given man- 
agerial discretion but is held strictly account.able not only 
for what it does but for hoio well it does it. 

Such fixing of responsibility increases initiative and gives 
an opportunity for enterprise and experiment. Tlie field of 
co-operative labor relations is one example. Every modern 
management knows tliat achieving good results in a difficult 
undertaking depends largely upon a working relation with 
employees that establishes confidence and fosters enthusiasm 
and zest for the task. A strike or any interruption of work on 
TVA’s power system or upon a d.am under construction would 
be a catastrophe for which T\^A administrators would be held 
solely responsible. The development of productive labor re- 
lations, therefore, became one of our major concerns at tlie 
very outset. 

Active labor-management co-operation between organized 
workers and the TVA, now widely known and generally ap- 
proved, could never have come about if Congress had pro- 
vided for any division of responsibility for personnel manage- 
ment as between TVA’s management and some other agency. 
Fixing of responsibility has thereby furthered “administrative 
democracy,’’ in those vital relations behveen ’TVA manage- 
ment and employees. It should be obvious that, unless within 
TVA democratic methods are followed (not only as between 
labor and management but within TVA’s management itself), 
it is impossible to expect that TVA can further strengthen the 
democratic spirit in the life of the valley. 
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Congress refused to diWdc respotmbtlity in the TV'A under- 
wJdng because it may ha\e seen that such a coune has fn tho 
past inevitably produced a senseless imifonnity, and its off- 
spring, ripdjty and sterility. For, when functions are thus 
severed from the main body of responsibility that nourishes 
them and gives them life and realit}*, any agency thus ex- 
ercising disemhodied authority most attempt to UTile 'regu- 
lations’' detailed enough to prevent mistaJecs and abuses of 
discretion. And, since such rules arc commonly prescribed on 
a nation-wde basis to secure the fancied benefits of standard- 
isation, die lowest common denominator of conduct fnesitably 
governs. The rituals of regubtions. Jurisdictional disputes, and 
the glorification of red tape thrive in such an atmosphere of 
divided responsibility. 

British Governmental Methods 

I am not implying, of course, that lliere is aD>‘thfiig peculiar 
about American puhLc service. In Crrat Dnlain in the 
administration of gos-enuBeni function the British Civil Serv- 
ice, sometmes described as the best in the w-orld, has shown 
the same tendencies, where management principles have not 
been appbed. An observer ijiaVes this comment on conven- 
bonal governmental methods in Bntoin, indicating how unl- 
veml are these matten: 

"^e civil service tradition fin Croat Britain] imph’es 
a rigid hierarchical organization cf authority. . . . Tlic 
possibibty of Parliamentary interpellatiDn upon any de- 
^ of administration crystallises rgidit)* and orerceo- 
tnuisabon- o- r>— * — 



^ „,.uus iiuui uraad matters of pclTcj*." Ilow- 
es-er well suited ta mutiae adsumstraaon, the complete 
security of tenure characteriiuig the diil service, with 
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a tendency to promotion by seniority rather than merit, 
probably fails to offer an adequate spur to expression or 
originality, a first necessity in broadcasting, or to the 
salesmanship needed to create demand for a service.' 

A distinguished Manchester businessman with extensive 
experience in public affairs, Sir Ernest Simon, on a visit to 
the TVA in 1943, commented upon the spirit of initiative in 
the TVA st.aff. He has since summarized his firsthand obser- 
vations in tliis valley in a printed statement which reads in 
part: 


The [TVA] Directors . . . h.avc done all they can to 
delegate responsibility right down through the staff . . . 
[and] to cut out Civil Service red tape and the spirit of 
bureaucracy. The whole staff is encouraged to take re- 
sponsibility, and not to worry’ if they make mistakes. 
The Directors have managed, 1 think, to get a .spirit of 
constructive initiative tliroughout the staff as good as 
anything in the best private businesses. 

Management in Governnient 

Whatever the shortcomings in T\'A’s management, what- 
ever del.ays, waste, and operating inefficiency there have been, 
is tlie direct responsibility of the Board of TVA itself. For 
Congress provided the conditions for us that make competent 
management possible. The attitude of Congress and the 
President toward us has been substantially tliat of a good 
business corporation toward its management. "Here’s your 
job. Here is the broad method we expect you to follow. On 
managerial detail it is up to you to pick the best way, witliin 
the framework of the policies of your charter. You are the 

'Cordon, The Public Corporation in Great Britain (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1938), p. 321. 
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manager. Get the job done. If you cannot and do not, you 
and )t)U alone wU be held TespoosJble." 

The coqioration js a veWde wM adapted to juch fixing 
cf responsibility. The fact that TVA wus set up as a corpora- 
tion, however, is not alone any guarantee that it u-ould not be 
subjected to the same rihiajs of divided iesponsibibt>-, dear- 
ancej, and detafled managejnent by Congress as any bureau, 
in fact, some of our public corpoiations arc thus encum- 
beted. But, svhjJe no guarantee, there was a psychological 
advantare ■*"" ' • • ■ itablished 

' Tibody in 

Congress In I93d took advantage of the opportunity that 
its selection of the independent corporate device created, and 
freed the TVA of the conventional procedures of government 
agencies and bureaus. The T\'A continues in this autonomous 
status; it is not part of any of the existing bureaus and de- 
partraeats, and the head o{ the TVA reports directly to the 
President and to Congress. 

Suppofftf these principles of in.inagcmenf and deccntrali* 
atjon, which Congress made it possible for T\’A to pul Into 
effect in this Valley, should be extended throughout the gov* 
enuneof. Would it mean the virtual abolition of the historic 
department in Washington? Hmv would ft affect existing bu- 
reaus? Discussion of these and similar questions is beyond 
the s«^ of this book. But it should be evident that, e\-en 
ii these principles «"ere extended to every federal activity to 
which they could appropriately be applied, many central de- 
pjriBiental and bureau functions uoiild be entirely unaffected. 
It « also evident that the size of some of the W’ashington de- 
partments would be reduced, and the Datum and character of 
the ivofV they perform would change. 

I hope these questions concerm'n? wanagcmctit in gwem- 
ment wili be the subject of study and objective discu'ssioru For 
the qwestsons are going tobeaslred. Our federal government 
wm be Increasingly the subicct of critical study by Congress 


and the people; experimentation and change (some of it 
drastic) are inevitable. 

The people’s everyday life has now become too intimately 
related to the way ^e government functions for the subject 
to be longer regarded as the exclusive field of professionals. 
Standpatters wdiin government can sometimes manage to 
make official life uncomfortable and abbreviated for the many 
administrators and managers who insist that there can be no 
such thing as a personal or political vested right in estab- 
lished government practice, however venerable; but this will 
not stem the tide of the public’s demand that their govern- 
ment adopt the essentials of modem management, 

17. WHAT ABOUT “POLITICS”? 

Can politics be kept out of TV A? 

This is a question that is often asked and has been ex- 
tensively debated. By “polib'cs” people mean nothing vague 
nor abstract. They mean such things as these: the appoint- 
ment of engineers, land buyers, and workmen because they 
(or their friends or relatives) have helped to elect certain 
men to office; the preparation of specifications in a way that 
will favor the bid of some manufacturer who is politically 
"right”; the location of dams where they \vill \vin the most 
votes; in short, the use of TVA for partisan political purposes. 

Opponents of the TVA during the long years of debate, 
insisted that it was inevitable that partisan politics would in- 
fect TVA, and indeed any government undertaking of this 
character. This was in fact one of the chief arguments leveled 
against the proposals for a publicly owned enterprise as urged 
by Senator Norris. To prevent these forebodings from becom- 
ing a reality has been an important preoccupation of the ad- 
ministrators of the project. That we have been thus far suc- 
cessful is due largely to the decision of Congress itself that 
politics must be kept out, a decision written into the ex- 
plicit language of the law. 
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A nwr has no poLticS- ^Vhetber an engineer is a Demo- 
crat or a Hepublican, a conservaiive or a L'bcral, or inderf 
whether he has any interest in or kno\vIedge of political mat- 
ters at all, is entirely unrelated to his ability to design a dam. 
In this sense, experts as well as rivers have no politics. But tho 
question of whether a river should be developed is a pohtical 
question, and hence a proper sub}cct of "politics." ^VbetheT a 
series of dams should provide only naWgation, or instead 
should serve all ihe unified purposes to which the river can 
be put-this is a political question, and should be decided 
by Congress. The TVA Act is filled widi such broad political 
decisions, made, as diey should and must be made, by tho 
elected representatives of the whole people. The decision to 
develop resources as a unified whole rvas a political one; the 
opportunity afforded for le^onal decentralization, the Ezing 
of responsibility on a single agency in a region, even the de- 
cisioa that TVA must keep politics out of the selection of per- 
sonnel-all these were political decisions. 

Facts and experienced fudgroent, not political views, are 
the foundation of dependable technical decisions and action. 
Mhether the rock at a particular site is a safe dam foundation 
or whether a certain Idnd of truck or transmission tower is 
best fitted {or a job— these are not political questions and 
■ should not be decided politically or by poL’tical bodies. And, 
conversely, experts and admioistnitors should not directly or 
by indirection dedde political issues; moreover It is vital that 
they be held strictly answerable for their performance to pre- 
vailing public opinion, as cxjiressed from time to time through 
democratic pohtical methods. 

Are these compatible principles? Can science and politics 
lice together ^vitbout one dominating the other? Can eicperts 
and managers be kept accountable to the public despite tho 
g^t power over the lives of all of us that technical knowl- 
edge puts in their bands? 



Can Science and Politics Mix? 

The TVA has, of course, inevitably faced these funda- 
mental questions many times in the past ten years. The an- 
swers thus far have been in the affirmative. It is quite gen- 
erally conceded that a high standard of technical and man- 
agerial competence has been maintained, and that the TVA 
has been guided by public policies laid down by Congress. 
It has remained responsive to the wishes of the people it 
serves, who warmly support TVA’s resistance to political in- 
terference. The words used by Senator Bankhead of Alabama 
in a recent Senate debate fairly summarize the situation: 

The TVA has no political activities; it has no policy- 
making programs except to carry out those declared in 
the Act, and they have been carried out to the very gen- 
eral satisfaction, as we have heard from all sides . . . 

In the Tennessee Valley, regardless of politics, the pro- 
gram has the approval of the people, and the effort to 
bring under the confirmation power of the Senate [em- 
bodied in a biU to which the Senator was addressing him- 
self] the engineers and architects and accountants and 
others connected with TVA is bitterly resisted by the 
people . . . 

I have not heard a word from any citizen in the whole 
Tennessee Valley in favor of the proposed program [re- 
specting Senate confirmation], but, on the contrary, 
countless letters, by the hundreds, possibly by the thou- 
sands, have come to me in opposition to any such pro- 
gram as that proposed, which would have a tendency to 
indicate that the TVA is to be made a political organiza- 
tion. 

No broad conclusions about politics in its relation to tech- 
nology, however, should be drawn from TVA’s successful 
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course in this respect in its first ten >-ears. It is al«-a)-s wlhin 
the power of Congress to cliange the policy of keeping poli- 
tics out of T\"A.' As a matter of fact the proposal condemned 
by Seiutor Banihead did pass the Senate in June, 19-13, but 
it was not accepted by the Iloxtsc of Representatives. Later 
the same proposal «’as attached by the Senate os a rider to the 
Appropriations Bill relating to TVA. The Iloose rejected the 
rider by on overwhelming \t>te. Ncs^rtheless, the Issue, e\-cn 
as to 'n’A, may never be safely deemed as “settled." 

Public understanding Is the only possible safeguard against 
the oiEdng of politics and technology, and against the parallel 
evil of lack of accountability of administrators lo the people. 
Considentions of theory will hardly delcnntne wliclher the 
policv thu« fi' ♦iirro«fi.1 In iV^TVA ’ r.t 


stantly refreshed by concrete Instances of the wisdom of the 
right course and the high cost of the wrong one. 

This is no abstract question of “political science.'’ In the 
immediate future America will bo faced with major decisions 
that involve this \-ery Issue-questions, for eiample. coneem- 
Ing the disposition of govemment-ovsTicd plane factories, 
alnminum, rubber, chemical and steel works, sliipj-ards, and 
the like-mvesbnents running Info many billions of dollars. 
IVni the many technical questions be decided by poLUcal 
methods? On other hand, will experts and industrial man- 
agers seek to disguise underling policy questions by calling 
them “technical" or “economic,” and thereby themselves de- 
cide pobtical Issues? Will these problems bo dealt with in 
a kind of free-for-all fight bctss'cen politics and managcrf-il 
and technical judgment? The light of TV’A’s analogous ex- 
perience is here of not a bttle practical importance. 
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Personnel Selection 


As I have previously indicated, the appointment of all TVA 
officers and employees was vested exclusively in the hands of 
the Board of Directors. By an unusual provision Congress ex- 
pressly excluded political considerations in all such appoint- 
ments. The language was forthright: “No political test or 
qualification shall be permitted or given consideration, but all 
such appointments and promotions shall he given and made 
on the basis of merit and eSiciency.” Violation of this provision 
subjects a member of the Board of Directors to removal from 
office by the President and any emloyee to removal by the 
TVA Board. Under this authorization a complete system of 
personnel selection was set up, based upon methods that have 
been generously commended in managerial circles in both 
public and private business. Because custom-built for the spe- 
^ cial needs and circumstances under which TVA operates, this 
personnel system was able to meet the strain of sudden and 
huge expansion due to war needs. Thus TVA’s total force 
increased, owing to the emergency need for power and muni- 
tions, from approximately 14,000 in 1940 to 40,000 in 1942; 
four days after one emergency dam was authorized by Con- 
gress on January 30, 1942, the Personnel Department had 
some 1,800 men and women on the job. All this work of per- 
sonnel selection has been carried on outside both the patron- 
age system and the Civil Service. 

At the outset there was a disposition on the part of some 
Members of Congress to ask us to disregard or evade this ex- 
plicit provision against political appointments. When it be- 
came evident, however, that we intended to hew consistently 
to the line, and that there would be no exceptions, the initial 
impatience diminished. After a trying year or two the policy 
came to be well recognized and generally accepted. Many 
Members of Congress have expressed approval of the policy. 

What Senator Barkley of Kentucky (the majority leader) . 
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said on the floor of the Senate is representative of the e^eri- 
ence and the position of many legislators: 

Mr. President, I have had my moments of disagree- 
ment and impatience gmwing out of perfectly natural 
and human reactions on accotuit of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. \Vhen the Gilbertsville Dam [now known as 
die Kentucky Dam] was authorized and construction of 
it was begun, unemployment was nfe and widespread in 
the Tennessee Valley region and in my State. I hve with- 
in 23 miles of the Gilbertsville Dam, Thousands of per- 
sons came to me thinking that I could obtain employment 
for them in the Tennessee Valley Authority. To all of 
them I pointed out the fact that when we enacted the 
law In the beginning we were so aroDOus to keep the 
TVA out of politics that we put in the law a provision 
that no political consideration should be given by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to the employment of any 
person who might apply for employment under it. 

The TVA has been so aredous to obey that injunction 
of the Congress and to be meticulous In the observance 
of that law that a recommendation by a Member of the 
Senate or the House wms a disadvantage rather than an 
advantage to those who sought employment. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority did not want the people to get 
the idea float anybody could come there and obtain a 
job because he had a letter from a Senator or Representa- 
tive. ... I mention that because the T\^A has been kept 
absolutely out of politics. It has pven no consideration to 
politics in employing anybody, whether he was a Demo- 
crat, Republican, or otherwise. 

The Senator then proceeded to express his strong opposi- 
tion to legislation that he bebeved would inject politics into 
“TVA. 

To retain technicians and managers of high caliber would 


have been impossible if it bad not been for this poliey. Bui 
far more is at stake than tlic appointment and promotion of 
employees on their merits. An employee who owes his ap- 
pointment to his political standing is a man whose allegiance 
is not solely to die merits and tlie public purposes of the un- 
dertaking. The whole enterprise would be infected by half- 
technical, half-political judgments. Tlicre svould be no founda- 
tion upon which TVA could stand. Public confidence in its 
integrity would soon fade. Once politics enters, the entire 
edifice of an enterprise built upon expert skills becomes un- 
safe. 


Politics and Politics 

Now there arc of course all kinds of "politics.” Administra- 
tors and technicians, however high-minded their purposes 
may seem to them, cannot piously abjure party poUtics, and 
then indulge in tlieir own variety. "Taking care of the boys" 
is an evil in any guise, whedier it is on the basis of personal 
friendship, business or social ties, or some amateur political 
notion about an "elite of brains” (self-selected), a kind of Phi 
Beta Kappa version of Tammany Hall. 

The usual forthrightness of Congressmen is wholesome 
compared wth the "holier-than-thou" attitude toward politi- 
cians of those who occasionally practice tlicir own personal 
brand of politics. I was reminded of this hypocrisy a few years 
ago, when I read a signed magazine editorial which de- 
nounced the political patronage system, in the most righteous 
terms. The ^vriter of this piece is a man who in 1933 had been 
a powerful figure in tlie government. Wlien TVA was first 
created this Galahad sent word to our Board that we must 
put one of his relatives on our pay roll. A jaunty young satel- 
lite brought us the message. We made the same reply that we 
had been giving to similar requests from Members of Con- 
gress: Let the relative file his application and be judged along 
with other applicants. The messenger tried to wave all this 
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aside. lie had been told (he said) to let us know that such 
rules about examinations were not intended to apply to men 
of such high sodal purposes! Both of these men have long 
since discredited themselves and are out of public service, 
but before tliis luppened they had done not a little damage 
to the reputation for disinterestedness of all public admin- 
istrators. 

The employment of relatiws is a form of pcnonal polities; 
one of TVA'a first actions W’as to establish a strong policy 
against the practice of nepotism. And then there are those 
businessmen who come Into the govemmenL to perform a 
technical job of war production who find nothing incongruous 
in ln]ecdns into a coa/ere/Jce a partisan attack on the Presi- 
dent Or Members of Congress, or who even use a government 
post to further a particular political candidacy— these too are 
men who surely fail to comprehend the harm they are doing 
to public confidence in tedmicaans in public affairs. There are 
all kinds of politics; admirustntors and experts must see to 
it that they keep out of all varieties. 

Congress itself determined to keep its kind of politics out 
of T\’A'5 technical administration. It was, in him, our re- 
sponsibility at admlrustntors to keep TVA out of political 
matters. Accordingly TVA In 1936 adopted a policy forbidding 
political activity by anyone connected with the TVA, everi in 
municipal affairs. No TVA employee could be a candidate 
for any office, or be active in electioru of any kind, except 
of coune, to vote. This was a number of >’ean before the 
Hatch Act placed simibr but Jess extensive limits upon po- 
hlical activity of all federal einplo>ees. It is arguable that the 
TVA’s poUcy is too extreme In ffiat it forbids thousands of 
citizens bving in the Tennessee Valley from useful participa- 
bon in strictly commuruty governmental affairs, but on bal- 
ance we feel this restnetion is justified by the dangers it averts. 
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tics in TVA took on unprecedented forms. FuH-page adver- 
tisements protesting against the measure appeared in the daOy 
papers, sponsored by and paid for by the valley’s Chambers 
of Commerce and local sendee clubs. The valley press almost 
unanimously etpressed strong opposition in repeated edi- 
torials The bfll was even opposed by a national magazine 
which speaks for the private electric industry and opposed 
the creation of TV'Aj “TVA has a trained personnel and a 
competent engineering staff operating under a capable man- 
agement . . . "nrA should be free from political control.”* 
The theme of the newspaper advertising, the letters, the 
editoriils, the resolutions of Sunday-school classes and wom- 
en's clubs was: “Keep politics out of TVA.” The proposal, hke 
earlier ones to similar effect, was not enacted. 


“No PoHlica Is Good Politics” 


It is accurate to say that T\'A has demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of those most directly affected that the task of get- 
ting resources de\'cloped should be kept non-political. It is 
now “good politics" for pobtical leaders themselves, in the 
Tennessee Valley, to urge that pohtics be kept out of TVA, 
Probably the most thoughtful and informed leadership on the 
basic issues of the valley's development is coming from a 
group of its younger pohlical leaders and elected oiBcials. 
They know that their support of TVA wall not be re%varded 
by fobs or favors, and have long since ceased to think in those 
terms. If TVA does a good Job. one that the valley and the 
country fudges to be competent, that eonshtutes their political 
reward. And to the surprise of many “realistic p»ple, it 
turns out that helping to keep politics out of TVA is a p^ 
liHcal asset to candidates for public office in the^vaUey. It is 
another case where "no politics is good politics. As long as 
the people these elected officials represent have coiffidence 
in the TVA idea and the techmeal and managerial craftsman- 
• Electrical World, May 16. 19^ PP- 5®*^' 



silip behind it, llic danger of politics in administration is not 
great; whenever that is lost, the injection of political decisions 
and mclliods is not far oil. 

AccounlnbiUty to tlic Public, 

But it would not be safe or wnsc to giv(! to the administra- 
tors of the TVA such broad independence of action in carry- 
ing out political decisions made by Congress unless they were 
held strictly accountable for results. (And what is true of 
TVA seems to me applicable to managers and experts gener- 
ally.) Moreover, TVA’s freedom from interference in carrying 
out policies determined by Congress mahes it imperative that 
the policies ibcmsclvcs be under constant control and review 
by Congress ns tlio instnimcnt of politics. Wien managers and 
technicians, in business or in government, are permitted to use 
the leverage of their autliorily aiui expert knowledge to lodge 
incsponsiblc power in themselves, the foundation of democ- 
racy is threatened at once. 

Accountability begins with a full report of results. Tlic 
c.ach year makes scvcr.al such reports, public documents with 
a wide circulation. The Authority’s regular report of its ac- 
tivities, made annually to Congress, is in great detail. Reports 
on special .subjects arc made from time to time. Financial re- 
porting is comprehensive; it embodies tlie most progressive 
business metliods; detailed unit cost accovmling; a montbly 
and annu.al financial statement, including balance slicct and 
income account; an audit not only by the Comptroller General 
of the United States, but in addition by a leading firm of com- 
mercial accountants, whose report attached to TA'A’s annual 
financial reports is in much the same language as the certi- 
fication the same firm .appends to the financi.al statements of 
some of America's largest private concerns. An elaborate ac- 
counting of results is also made each year before the Ap- 
propriations Committees of both Houses of Congress, as Avell 
as to the President through the Bureau of the Budget. Such 
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ports are close to tlie people and tlieir problems. It does not 
ordinarily take the fonnality of a Con,t;n!S,sioTial bearing to 
determine wiietbcr Uie program undertaken is succeeding, or 
needs adjustment, whether staff members arc alive to their 
opportunities or arc arrogant and self-seeking. 

Decentralization is a kind of mirror in which one c.in see, 
each day and each hour, how well or how badly the work 
responds to its broad prrrpose. Rccausc it is a regional ns'etUY, 
doing its work and making its decisions in the v.illey, 'J’VA 
cannot escape the sight of its mistakes or irresponsibly turn 
its back upon the stream of daily life. Success can come only 
tbrongb a tccbnicnl leadership in wliicb the people, not in the 
mysterious aura of distance but under the revealing and com- 
monplace light of proximity and familiarity, liavc confidence. 
At the grass roots a new kind of accountability i.s born, more 
significant tlian reports, reviews, criticism by Congress, It is 
the day-to-day accountability of working partner to working 
partner. 


Tlic DangcrR to Demoerney 

Will the managers and experts of business and government 
enterprises, whose .skills give them such great power, become 
a new ruling class, exploiting the rest of society for their own 
benefit? In a widely discussed book. The Managerial Breoht- 
tiorx, Professor James Bumb.am asserts that such a "drive for 
social dominance, for power and privilege, for the position 
of nih’ng class by the social group or cl.ass managers" - b.as 
already taken place in Germany and Russia, and, so Professor 
Burnham states, is far along on its inevitable way in the 
United States. The functions of our "new masters," Burnham 
says, arc now being performed in the earlier stages of this 
managerial revolution by the executives of enterprises of 
which he singles out General Motors and the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority as e.xamplcs. 

’ New York: John D.ay Co., 19-11. 
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ing of basic policies. We must be the first to see that, if the in- 
satution of politics becomes discredited, the enemies of de- 
mocracy have won an important victory. 

18. PLANNING AND PLAIWERS 

TVA is supposed to be a planning agency for this region. Yet 
nowhere on your organization chart do I find a Department 
of Social Planning; and when I ask for a copy of the TVA 
Plan no one can produce it; Some such comment has been 
made to us many times by friendly and earnest students of 
TVA. 

The reason the TVA Plan is not available is that there is 
no such document. Nor is there one separate department set 
off by itself, where planners exercise their brains. To one who 
has read thus far in this account, it is evident this does not 
constitute our idea of planning. 

The TVA is a planning agency, the first of its kind in the 
United States. The great change going on in this valley is an 
authentic example of modem democratic planning; this was 
* the expressed intent of Congress, by whose authority we act. 
But through the years we have deliberately been sparing in 
the use of the terminology of "plans” and "planning” within 
TVA and outside, and those terms have hardly appeared thus 
far in this book. For the term "planning” has come to be used 
in so many different senses that the nomenclature has almost 
lost usefulness, has even come to be a source of some con- 
fusion. 

It is necessary, however, to translate the ideas of this book 
into the terminology of planning and the language that plan- 
ners employ. For planning ideas are widely discussed these 
days. To some the content of the word "planning” has been 
pared down until it means merely ordinary foresight, and 
thereby the term has lost any broad significance. Others have 
gone to the other extreme; they approve or violently condemn 
"planiung” because to them it means a complete reconstitution 
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of our social sj-sfem, comprcliensh'e state socialism, and the 
like. Some discerning and broad-gauge industrialists urge 
wdespread “planning” for the post-war period; by this they 
mean a «-ay of assuring the future of "free enterprise” or 
“democratic capitalism”— phrases that also have come by loose 
handling to be as foggy in their meaning as "planning" itself. 

The term "planning," hosvevcr. Is here to stay, but, since 
it has apparently come to meair aB filings to all men, 1 have 
abided using the term until I had set out specifically, as I 
have done in preceding chapters, just what I have in mind 
in using the word, and what planning means to us in this 
valley. “Unified development” as I have described the idea in 
acdoa is, in substance, the vaDcy s s>-non>m for "planning.” 

Early American “Plans’' 

We have alwaj-s made plans in America. The question for 
us is BOts Shall we plan? but: W/iat iiruJ of plani should wo 
make? \Vhat kind of plannen? What method of "enforcement 
of plans”? On these matters what has transpired In the Ten* 
nessec Valley, as I have tried to describe itv casts the light of 
actual erperience. 

Economic and social planning in America Is by no means 
new and strange, but Is Indeed as old as the Republic. Gen- 
erally speaking, planning in this countr>' in the past has been 
practiced by two great groups: first, by elected pubb'c officials, 
variously called "politicians" or "statesmen”; and, second, by 
businessmen, variously called "empire buflden” or "c.tploiters 
of our resources." 

Let us look for a moment at somo of the instances of plan- 
ning carried on by public men, selected to represent the 
economic interests and the social iwint of anew of their eon- 
shtuents. Land planning, for ecunple. By Royal Proclamation 
in 1763 the colonists were barred from free access to iho 
western lands. Then, by file Ordinance of 1787, the politicians 
established a different conception of land planning: the open- 
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ing of the western lands to settlers. The economic and social 
%’iews of the people of that time called for land planning 
which would encourage and stimulate the settlement of the 
West. 

Or talce another illustration of public planning by elected 
officials, industrial planning. In the early days of American 
manufacturing, a plan was devised to stimulate industry. Cer- 
tain of the public men of that day, like Hamilton and Webster 
and their sectional constituents, wanted a particular result: 
manufacturing in the Northeastern States. With the home 
market “protected,” they planned an industrial future for the 
Northeast, and the meiod diey used to effectuate the plan 
was the protective tariff. 

The Homestead Act of 1862, the Income Tax Amendment, 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the Granger Laws— one can re- 
cite instance after instance of public plarming through our 
political institutions, through acts of Congress, acts of state 
legislatures, local ordinances. 

One thing particularly characteristic of such planning by 
elected representatives is that they did not as a regular prac- 
t tice call into their councils the assistance of technically trained 
® men— scientists, economists, engineers, administrators— to as- 
sist them in formulating these plans. 

How well did these early planners do their jobs? Were the 
plans well conceived and in the public interest? This much is 
certain: their plans were not sterile, they were not merely re- 
ports and recommendations, ^vritten to be filed away and to 
gather dust. They were put into action, and out of that action 
in less than 150 years grew the greatest industrial and agri- 
cultural nation of all time. 

Great as were some of the accomplishments of public 
planners in the past, we know that we suffer today from the 
consequences of some of those plans. The state of our natural 
resources has become a national emergency, grave and critical. 
Some of the public land policies embodied in such planning 
as the Homestead laws we now realize were short-sighted and 
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costly. Such piecemeal planning for the immediate year-to- 
year demands of particular groups of constituents we now 
know was not wise plamung. Catastrophic floods, denuded 
forests, soil exhaustion— these are part of the price we are 
papng. For a generation now a change in those plans has 
been urged. Overtones prophetic of President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage to Congress concerning TVA were heard, faintly it is true, 
as early as 1909 when Prerident Theodore Roosevelt’s Conser- 
vation Commission made this reconimendab'on: 

Broad plans should be adopted providing for a system of 
watenvay improvement extending to all uses of the wa- 
ters and benefits to be derived from their control, In- 
cluding the clarification of the water and abatement of 
floods for the benefit of navigation; the extension of irri- 
gation; the development and application of power, the 
prevention of soil wash; tbo puriflcab'on of streams for 
i^-ater supply; and the drainage and utilization of the 
svaters of swamp and overflow lands. 

Industrial Planning 

Discussion of Industrial planmng to enable America to 
grasp the opportunities of the post-war period is now much 
in the public prints, led by some of our ablest men of private 
business. Here again, as id the case of planning by pubhe 
men, we should remember that when businessmen become 
plannen they are not venturing into new and strange fields. 
Long-range planning is a famfliar and established practice of 
progressive business. Perhaps the best-known example is that 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. This 
vast communication service has expended large sums of 
money in continuous and intensive study of the future, and on 
the basis of such study develops plans five years, ten years, 
and even longer in advance— plans for new construction, for 
the revision of its exchanges, for the building of additional 
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capacity. In other businesses there has long been comparable 
economic planning with substantial organizations devoted to 
the task. Surveys are made of tlic market, financial trends, 
technological changes, all the complex factors which will af- 
fect the future activities of a great business enterprise. 

Planning by businessmen, often under some other name, 
is recognized as necessary to the conduct of private enterprise. 
It has the virtue of a single and direct objective, one that can 
be currently measured, that is, the making of a profit. A plan 
that is impressive in the form of a report but which docs not 
work, as judged by the financi.al reports of the company, is 
an unsuccessful plan. It h.as been just as simple as tliat. The 
business planner has rarely felt it necessary to complicate his 
problem by trying to determine whether the making of profit 
under his plan benefits tlie whole of society, or injures it. And, 
as I have said, it is not often that a single business or even 
an entire industry is in a position to decide such a question. 

This is admittedly a grave defect of planning by the busi- 
nessman. For his legitimate object, namely a profitable busi- 
ness, is not necess.arily consistent with the object of society, 
...that is, a prosperous and happy people. Tlic plans of the A. 

& T. and of the small manuf.acturer may both be quite ef- 
ective within those enterprises. But factors affecting the plans 
of the A. T. & T. and the small manufacturer go far beyond 
their businesses. Over this multitude of e.xtemal factors the 
businessman has no effective control. As this and a tliousand 
valleys demonstrate so tragically, private planning, even when 
temporarily sound from the viewpoint of a particular enter- 
prise, has often resulted in great injury to many oGicr enter- 
prises, and therefore to the public welfare. 

The Public Interest 

The idea of unified resource development is based upon 
the premise that by democrab’c planning the individual’s in- 
terest, the interest of priv^ate undertakings, can increasingly 
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be TTiade one with the interest of all of us, , the community 
interest. By and large, things are working out that way in the 
Tennessee Valley. The income of the private business of 
fanning has increased, largely as a result of a program of aid- 
ing the region’s soil. Sales by private fertilizer companies have 
increased more rapidly than at any oflier time in their history 
as a result of TVA’s production and the demonstration of ne%v 
fertihzer products designed to further the over-all public in- 
terest m the land. Promotion of education in /orest-fire pro- 
tection and scientific cutting methods has furthered conserva- 
tion and at the same time aided the pnvale business of lum- 
bering Community planning has made towns more attractive 
and pleasant for everyone, and at the same time increased land 
values for individual owners. These results and many others I 
have described have been in the general public interest, all 
have furthered the interest of particular business enterprises. 

Effective plannen must understand and bebeve in people. 
The average man is constantly in the mind of the effective 
planning erpert. Planners, whether they are technicians or 
administrators, must lecogniie that they are not dealing with 
philosophical abstractions, or mere statistics or engineering 
data or legal principles, and that planning is not an end in 
itself. 

In the last analysis, in democratic planning it is human 
beings we are concerned with. Unless plans show an under- 
standing and recognition of the aspirations of men and wom- 
en, they will fail. Those svho lack human undemanding and 
cannot share the emotions of men can hardly forward the 
objective of realistic planning. Thurman Arnold, in The Sym- 
holi of Covewment, has well described this type of earnest 
but unrealistic persons \ 

They usually bungle their brief opportunities in power 
because they are too much in love svith an ideal society to 
treat the one actuaDy before them svith skill and under- 
standing. Their constant and futile cry is reiterated 
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through the ages: "Let us educate tlie people so that 
they can understand and appreciate us.” ^ 

A Great Plan, a moral and indeed a religious purpose, deep 
and fundamental, is democracy’s answer both to our own 
homegrown would-be dictators and foreign anti-democracy 
alike. In the unified development of resources there is such 
a Great Plan: the Unity of Nature and Mankind. Under such 
a Plan in our valley we move forward. True, it is but a step 
at a time. But we assume responsibility not simply for the lit- 
tle advance we make each day, but for that vast and all-per- 
vasive end and purpose of all our labors, the material well- 
being of all men and the opportunity for them to build for 
themselves spiritual strength. 

Here is the life prineiple of democratic planning— an awak- 
ening in the whole people of a sense of this common moral 
purpose. Not one goal, but a direction. Not one plan, once 
and for all, but the comcious selection by the people of suc- 
cessive plans. It was Whitman the democrat who warned that 
“the goal that was named cannot be countermanded.” 

If this conception of planning is sound, as I believe, then 
it is plain that in a democracy we always must rest our plans 
upon "here and now,” upon "things as they are.” How many 
are the bloody casualties of liberal efforts to improve the lot 
of man, how bitter the lost ground and disillusionment be- 
cause of failure to understand so simple and yet so vital an 
issue of human strategy. So frequently have men sought an 
escape from the long task of education, the often prosaic 
day-by-day steps to “do something .about it,” by pressing for 
a plan— usually in the form of a law— without considering 
whether the people understand the reason for the law’s plan, 
or how they are to benefit by it. 

An unwillingness to start from where you are ranks as a 
fallacy of historic proportions; present-day planning, any- 
where in the world for that matter, will fall into the same 
' (New Haven, Conn.: Yale U. Press, 1935) pp. 21-2. 
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pit if it makes the same gigantic error- It is because the les- 
son of the past seems to me so idear on this score, because 
the nature of man so definitely omfiims it, that there been 
this perhaps tiresome r^etition throu^out this record; the 
people must be in on the planning; their existing institutions 
mnst be made part of it; self-education of fhe citizenry is more 
important than specific projects or physical changes. 

And it is because of &is same conviclioa the TVA 
has never attempted by arbitrary aetten to "eliminate" or to 
force refonn upon those factors or institutions in the valley’s 
life vvhici are vigorously antagonistic to a plan for unified de- 
velopment 

We mov'e step by step— from where we are. Everyone has 
heard Ae story of the man who was asked by a stranger bow 
he could get to Jcoesville; after long thought and unsucccss- 
iul attempts to explain the several turns that must be nude, 
he said, so (he anecdote tuns: "My friend, I (ell you; if J were 
>ou, 1 wouldn’t start from here." Some planning is fust bka 
that; it does not start from here; it assumes a "clean slate** 
that neVer has and never can exist 

Tliinking and Doing 

The TVA idea of planning sees action and planning not 
as things separate and apart, but as one single and condnu- 
ous process. In the Presidents message to the Congress in 
1933, this fact was stressed. The words bear repetition here*. 
The TVA, he said, "should — jiv it. , t. , . ^ •< 

o! plaurung ioi the proper 
of the natural resources 

basin and its adjoining territory for the general social and 
economic welfare of th#* Ntrtnr, •• r-n — .? • 

"This Authority shou 
power to carry these 
this principle. 

Tbs is fundamental. And yet it Is here that much of die 
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disagreement with TVA has arisen from outside, and in its 
first years internal disagreement as well. The idea that plan- 
ning and responsibility for action may and should be divorced 
—the maker of plans having little or nothing to do with their 
execution-follows the analogy of the planning of a house, an 
ofiice building, any fixed structure. But the analogy is a mis- 
taken one. For the development of a region is a course of 
action; it has no arbitrary point of beginning and goes on and 
on with no point of completion. The individual acts that 
make up regional development are the day-to-day activities 
of plowing a particular field, harvesting timber from a par- 
ticular tract, the building of a factory, a church, a house, a 
highway. TVA’s purpose was not the making of plans but that 
a valley be developed. 

Plans had to be made, of course, many of them. But plans 
and action are part of one responsibility. TVA is responsible 
not alone for plans but for results. Those results depend 
chiefly upon the people's participation. Getting that participa- 
tion was to be almost wholly on a voluntary basis. To. get a 
job done in this way was a unique assignment, one that re- 
quired the invention of new devices and new methods. If 
TVA had been a "planning agency” in the sense that its re- 
sponsibility had been limited to the making of plans— the usual 
meaning of the term— those plans would probably have met 
the fate of so many other plans: brochures decorating book- 
shelves, adornments of the bibliography of a sterile learning. 

In The Coming Victory of Democracy, Thomas Mann put 
his finger on this deep-lying error of intellectuahsm that treats 
planning apart from action. His words are moving, for they 
tell much of the causes beneath the catastrophe of European 
culture: 

Democracy is thought; but it is thought related to life 
and action. . . . No intellectual of the pre-democratic era 
ever thought of action, nor of what land of action would 
result if his thinking were put into practice. It is charac- 
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teristio of undemocratic or of democratically uneducated 
nations that their thiniing goes on without reference to 
reaht>’, in pure abstraction, in complete Isolation of the 
mind from life itself, and without the slightest consid- 
eration for tlie realistic consequences of thought.® 

In the T\'A the merging of planning and responsibility for 
the canning out of those pbns forces our technicians to malce 
them a part of the main stream of living in the region or com- 
munity; this it is that breathes into plans the breath of life. 
For in the Tennessee Valley the expert cannot escape from the 
consequences of Kis planning, as he can and usually does 
where it is di«rced from execution. This has a profound ef- 
fect oa the experts themselves. WTiere planning is conceived 
of in this way, the necessity that experts should be close to the 
problems wth uhich they arc deahng is evident. 

In my opinion the idea of planning is still struggling for 
popular support in Axaerica largely for this reason: that the 
most spectacular plans have been drawn by men who did not 
have the responsibibt)" for carrying them out. TTiey did not 
have the salutajy- discipbne which the experts of this valley 
had who have had to ash themselves. “Is this a plan that 1 
can take responsibility* for seeing carried out? ^Vlll the people 
understand it, will llie people help to make it effective? Will 
they make the plan their own?“ . 

In the work of the T\'A we have taken to heart and sought 
to put into practice what seems to me one of the most pro- 
found utterances upon the prohletn of freedom through de- 
mocracy. They are the words of John Dew ey. 

The conflict as it concerns the democracy to which our 
history commits us [he wrotcl is xcithin our ow"^ instihi- 
tions and altitudes. It can be woo only by c.\’ 
application of democrallc roethods, methods ^ ' ‘ 

’ {Nw York: AlimI A. Knopt I*.. 1933) p. 
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tion, persuasion, negotiation, communication, co-opera- 
tive intelligence, in the task of making our own politics, 
industry, education, our cultures generally, a servant and 
an evolving mainfestation of democratic ideas. . . . 

. . . democratic ends demand democratic methods for 
their realization . . . Our first defense is to realize that 
democracy can be served only by the slow day-by-day 
adoption and contagious diffusion in every phase of our 
common life methods that are identical with the ends to 
be reached ... An American democracy can serve the 
world only as it demonstrates in the conduct of its own 
life the efBcacy of plural, partial, and experimental meth- 
ods in securing and maintaining an ever-increasing re- 
lease of the powers of human nature, in service of a free- 
dom which is co-operative and a co-operation which is 
voluntary.® 

What of the enforcement of economic and social plans in 
this valley? In the building of dams and other structures, TVA 
of course has the power which even private utilities and rail- 
roads have, to take property of landowners who are unwilling 
to sell, at a price fixed by court proceedings. But, beyond that, 
in no significant particular is TVA planning for the develop- 
ment of this region enforceable by law. And this we have not 
found to be a handicap. 

This is not to say dogmatically that there is never any 
justification whatever for regulatory measures, or that volun- 
tary methods have not resulted in a good many mistakes and 
waste that good planning would have avoided, if the people 
who made those decisions had been persuaded to make dif- 
ferent ones. It is pointed out to us constantly that the course 
of education and voluntary action is too slow, that only the 
force of law will meet the crisis of depletion. Our critics, ad- 
mitting that not a little progress has been made by our 

' Culture (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1939), 

pp. 175-6. 
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methods, point to the many fanners who sbll persist Jn plow- 
ing higher and higher on flieir Mis, planting more com and 
cotton, destroying more and more land, to the bmher interests 
which continue to spurn flie advice of forest technicians that 
would sustain die yield of hnnher; to the manufacturers who 
still pollute the streams with rvaste and show scant interest 
in technical means of ending this contamination. More than 
once industries have heen located at points where jt seemed 
- clear to us that sound planning should discourage industrial 
location. 

This lack of power to enforce plim has disturbed a good 
many observers and students of Ae enterprise, especially in 
the early years, and sbl) mystifies and even angers some of 
diem. But we have continued to rely whoDy upon the methods 
described in this book, the ways of contract persuasion, in- 
cenfa'ves, encouragement, methodis based on the people's eou- 
fidence in TVA's comprehension, its good faith, and the qual- 
ity of its fechmcal leadership. I feel strongly that the ad- 
mitted limitations of i ofuotary methods, distressing and tragic 
as their consequences sometunes are, do not invalidate the 
aisdom of a minimum oi coercion in canying out plans for 
rKOume de\'elopoient For coercion is insatiable. In what- 
ei-et guise, once coercion becomes the accepted reb’ance for 
maHngplanning fSeeme more and more coercion is needed, 
lira deeply persuaded that high as the price of voluntaiy 
methods may be, in dc! '> and emns, in ^e end the pnee 
ol jAtniy enforcm™l pl™™S “ ^ 

freedom. 



plcto with militar>' cape and battle dagRe-r, an n,ttricultnral 
commissioner from New Delhi, tlic British Aml)assador, a 
group of Swcdisli journalists especially observ’ant of the mod- 
em architecture of the now powerhouses, a Brazilian scientist, 
a prominent Australian politician, a Czech electrical espert- 
hundreds of men from the most distant lands. 

The T\^A has also served as a tmining ground for foreign 
technicians; two score engineers and ngricidturalisls from a 
dozen republics of South America; a similar contingent from 
China, singularly cntliusiastic and intense. There has been a 
group of Russian engineers working with T\^A technicians on 
Lend Lease hydro-clcctric plants that will produce power 
on streams "somewhere beyond the Urals.” 

Tlic World in iMirrorosni 

This steady stream of "visiting” reminds you of the way in 
which a farmer crosses the ridge to lake a look at a neigh- 
bor’s demonstration famr, to sec "how ho does it,” so he can 
trj' it out in his own way on his own place-e.scepf that these 
neighbors may be from Auckland on tbe other side of the 
globe, or from Gdteborg, Buenos Aires, or Tegiicig.alpa. 
Among the visitors from abroad arc not only polic>’-makers 
but experts in the many spcci.alizcd fields embraced in this 
undertaking: from public health to mapping, from resettle- 
ment to community planning. Here they obsewe bow tbeir 
particular .specialized interest can be made an integral part 
of the whole task of resource development. 

The .same world-wide interest is reflected in thousands of 
letters from many nations. Tlic questions propounded, the 
material requested, the inquiries about bow T\^A proceeded, 
reflect a remarkable degree of interest in regional resource 
development. In recent months tliis correspondence has been 
largely from officials of post-war commissions of reconstruc- 
tion representatives of governments in o.xile, and legislators 
of Western Hemisphere nations. Writers in foreign magazines 
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the Hiwassee, the malaria mosquito in Burma or Mississippi’s 
Tishomingo County, power production in Norrland in Sweden 
' or Swain County, North Carolina. 

Working with People 

'TVA’s development of democratic methods of consent and 
participation by the people also touches a desire that is widely 
shared. Again and again our visitors have made substantially 
this comment: “We are even more interested in TVA’s way of 
working with people than we are in its dams and furthering 
of industrial development.” That resource development should 
not only be for the people of the valley but by them appeals 
to most of our foreign visitors. For like human beings almost 
everywhere they want to see the changes they hope to work 
out for their own countries done in their own way. This is 
important for Americans to remember, especially those who 
want to do the world over exactly on our own pattern, either 
on a cost-plus basis, or as a kind of paternalistic imperialism. 

The TVA experience in resource development is being 
■ earnestly examined for the lessons it may hold for a battered 
world facing the giant contours of a historic period of recon- 
struction. For it is coming to be recognized ever more widely 
that our hope of future peace or the certainty of new wars 
rests to an important degree upon the wisdom the world can 
summon to the task of resource development. This is not the 
whole story of course; the effect of racial antagonisms and con- 
flicting cultures on political systems goes deep. But at the root 
of much of the world’s turbulence lies the way we deal with 
the physical base of every man’s and hence every nation’s 
livelihood. 

The subject has the broadest ramifications; to pursue them 
is outside the scope of this book. It is obvious, however, that 
the pressure of people upon resources that do not adequately 
support them has long nourished a spirit of armed aggression 
against other nations. It is a commonplace that the develop- 
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stration that such gains can be made without forcible ehanges 
in social status or property rights, without liquidating all 
those who do not agree completely with one’s plans, will be 
evidence to support the conviction of those who have no 
faith in catastrophe as an instrument of human social im- 
provement. 

What I have said in the preceding chapter on “planning,” 
on the importance of starting from.where you are and of taking 
a step at a time, one change promoting the next, applies with 
peculiar force to our economic and political thinking about 
the post-war world. What is dumfounding to me, however, 
is that men who show they understand this as applied to our 
own affairs, when they consider the future of world society 
will abruptly slip these hawsers of experience and reality. 
They would be quick to condemn TVA if it had sought to 
make this valley over according to a pattern of TVA’s own 
design. Yet they seem quite eager that America try the ’even 
more quixotic task of building a world order on the same 
kind of undemocratic foundation. 

There is yet another way the TVA may throw the light 
of experience on the conditions for a lasting peace. For TVA 
is a demonstration, and one that can he readily understood, 
of this truth: in any perspective of time, unified resource de- 
velopment anywhere helps everyone evenjwhere. A stronger, 
more productive Tennessee Valley region has benefited the 
whole American nation and all its regions. So it will he when 
any region of the world strengthens Ihe basis of its livelihood. 
Regional economic developments, whether within the nation 
or the family of nations, are not something to fear but to 
encourage. 


W orld Economic Co-operation 

When people of the more developed regions of the earth 
cease their fear that resource development and greater pro- 
ductiveness elsewhere injure them, and realize instead that 
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adopted primarily upon ethical grounds, and would favor it 
even if it hurt us economically, is quite irrelevant. 

These things can be best understood by demonstrations that 
are close to us. Therein lies the value of TVA. For many 
people in Oliio, for example, or Connecticut, or New York, 
have come to see tliat increased productivity in the Tennessee 
Valley has not endangered tlieir own standard of living as 
they were repeatedly told it would. The millions of people in 
this region who have been producing more, who thereby have 
been able to buy and enjoy more automobiles, radios, re- 
frigerators, and clotlies, make for a more prosperous nation 
and a stronger Ohio, Connecticut, New York. The figures I 
have cited of increase in tlie level of income among the val- 
ley’s people can be readily translated into the language of 
more production in every region. 

Ten years ago the Tennessee Valley was regarded in the 
electrical appliance industry as the "zero” market of the 
country; a few years later it was the leading market of the 
entire country, with tlie spectacular increases in purchases 
that I have previously recited. The men in the General Elec- 
tric shops at Schenectady, New York, or at the Westinghouse 
Company in Mansfield, Oliio, who produced many of tliose 
additional tens of thousands of electric ranges, water pumps, 
and refrigerators, now can see that it was in their interest that 
this valley had become productive enough to buy and pay for 
the products of their shops. This meant tliat men in Schenec- 
tady would buy overalls and aluminum goods made in this 
valley; could perhaps afford a fishing vacation on one of the 
new TVA lakes. 

There was at the outset bitter opposition to the TVA from 
the coal industry, an opposition which further illustrates how 
mistaken it is to cling to the ideal of restricted development. 
The argument was made that by developing electricity from 
the water of the river TVA would rob the coal industry of its 
existing market for coal for steam-generated electricity. Ac- 
tually, of course, sound development of one asset, water 
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American public opinion on world co-opcrah'on will not 
be strengthened by the land of double-tall: that displays fervid 
concern for self-development for India along \wth lack of 
interest, even hostility, toward industrial development for 
undeveloped American regions. Such a c>Tucal attitude will 
justify the suspicion that far-off China's cause is espoused 
and that of near-by Georgia and Arkansas ignored because 
there are fewer American vested interests— pohtical and eco- 
nomic— to be antagonized. Equah'ty of opportunity for .all tlic 
nations of the world will yield few benefits to tlie average 
man if that great principle is dissociated from .specific issues 
of equ.ality of opportunity for regions within our own country. 

World co-operation cannot be built on mere expansiveness 
of spirit, or upon escapes from the reality of hard work close 
at hand. It is in our own backyard that we can best prove tlic 
sincerity of our aims for the svidc world, and best learn the 
great truth of universal interdependence. In the teaching of 
this truth, by action and not words alone, TVA has a limited 
but useful role. 

The Freight-Rate Controversy 

We have still a long way to go in public understanding 
of these matters. As recently as the spring of 1943 the Gov- 
ernor of one of our great Eastern industrial states, a man of 
national leadership, warned against the growth of industry in 
the South and West upon the ground that it would injure his 
state, apparently on the assumption that greater industrial 
activity here inevitably meant net losses to his state. His re- 
marks were occasioned in part by a series of TVA reports to 
Congress. In these reports we urged, in the national interest, 
the end of a system of regional freight rates that are much 
higher in the South and West than in the industrial North and 
East. We recommended a national rate without discrimination 
against any region. 

With freight rates on goods manufactured in the South 
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almost 40 per cent higher, mile for than on goods mana- 
fartured north of the Ohio (though railroad unit costs are al- 
most identical), a manufacturer to establish himself in the 
South and fn other similarly disads-anlaged regions rmut carry 
a heavy handicap- No wonder progress in soudieni industry 
has been so sW and ddBcult, and the pressure to pay low 
Wages so great. Moreover, rinec it i* manufacture that pves 
opportunity for those sbilli which yield the highest returns, 
income in the American colonial tenors is far below that of 
the industrial regions of the North. It was Inevitable that with 
this disadvantage against manufacture, the South and West 
have had to drain their natural resources of sod fertiLty, tim- 
ber, minerals, and oil, unwisely and often disastrously. By 
contrast, favorable freight rales on raw materials encouraged 
this ciploitation. 

The elimination of this man-made handicap of rop'oaal 
rates, TVA beheves, would enable the South and to in* 
ffease the amount of manufacturing of Uiclr raw rnaterials, 
since then the Internal tariff walls of freight rates would no 
WRget bar their manufactured goods from free movemertt 
to fteir economic markets. The people’s income would ae- 
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® pockets of Paul in the fntenor, but 

'^ould benefit both regions. And here precisely is the im- 
of the freight rate issue io the de\’eIopment of an 
e «n public opinion favorable to world economic co- 
eraton. It must become clear to Americans generally that 
e increased productiveness of the undeveloped regions of 
« country is to the advantage of the whole country and all 
r^'ons. Otherwise it is a forlorn hop© to believe that the 
^wyalent principle in worid affairs wifl receive effecriv© and 
'^ntinuous American popular support. 
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Tlie International Approach 

To what extent and under what terms should private in- 
vestors or die government of this country finance the develop- 
ment of resources in other parts of the world as a means of 
buttressing the pillars of peace? A complete discussion of tliis 
is obviously beyond the scope of this book. The point I seek 
to make is simply this: the issue ought not be thought of in 
terms of fear of “creating competition against our own busi- 
nessmen and farmers.” This fear has as little general validity 
in the international field as it has between regions here at 
home. The policy of reciprocal trade, for example, takes on 
meaning only when there is trade, i.e., productiveness, to 
reciprocate. The flourishing regions and nations can only re- 
main vigorous and strong by encouraging the regions and 
nations Aat are less productive. 

Whether we encourage or discourage it, or are foolish 
enough to regard it with indiscriminate fear, world-wde de- 
velopment of natural resources and industrialization wiU go 
forward rapidly after the war. The United States can in some 
ways speed the process and influence its course. But it is 
nonsense to believe that we hold a broad veto over what other 
great nations decide to do in developing their rivers or their 
other resources. To accept such shallow talk as this is to close 
our eyes to the central fact that sets our time off from all 
that went before— the drive, the world over, toward resource 
development through the machine and science. 

There are, however, questions that are still open: what 
course the development will take, both here and abroad; the 
methods that will be used; for whose benefit the development 
will be carried out. Unless the people demand a course that 
will benefit them, one that will not exhaust their resources 
waslefully, the old exploitative methods of the elite few are 
likely to be followed. 

It is for this reason that the TVA experience ought to 
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government. Whetlier in Britain, China, or Australia, there 
appears to a remarkable degree the same need to cut away 
from tlie ritualism of traditional agencies’ methods. The pub- 
lic corporation appears to he one of die ways of achieving 
this purpose. The TVA’s adoption of business methods and 
management devices has accordingly been the subject of con- 
siderable fir.sthand study by foreign observers. 

The public development corporation, following the broad 
lines of the 'PVA, is also a possible medium for administering 
international resource projects, i.e., the development of re- 
sources lying in more than one country, in which control and 
responsibility must bo divided between several nations or 
their citizens. This has been given a good deal of considera- 
tion, pardcularly in Great Britain, in discussions of the de- 
velopment of Central Europe— the Danube River Valley, for 
example. Various forms of international development corpora- 
tions have been proposed. “Such an international public cor- 
, poration,” writes Mr. Lewis L. Lorwin, “may prove as useful 
S,ja device for opening up international economic activity in 
the tAventieth century as did the private corporation in the 
nineteenth century.” He concludes tirat the public corpora- 
tion, based upon “its proved value on the national level, as 
demonstrated by the Tennessee Valley Authority in the Uiuted 
States and by the British Broadcasting Corporation in Eng- 
land . , . offers, in the international field ... an opportunity 
to achieve social purposes, under pubbe control, by business 
operations with a maximum of flexibility and a minimum of 
restraint by standardized bureaucratic procedures." ^ 

But the uso of tile public corporation, in itself (while it 
might be very useful), would have only an incidental relation 
to the TVA idea unless it were the instrument of the basic , 
idea of unified development within a natural region. 

Whether a river is wholly within a single nation or flows 
through several countries does not affect the technical prob- 
lems of its development or tho necessity of dealing with it as 

' “New Frontiers Abroad,” Survey Graphic, May, 1943, p. 212. 
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participation in world afFairs. It may even make them impossi- 
ble. Workmen without jobs or afraid they may soon be, busi- 
nessmen harassed by the problems of retrenchment and failing 
markets, farmers worried about raising crops without any as- 
surance that city people will have tlie money to buy them— 
these are not people who are in a mood to co-operate \vith 
other nations. 

What American public opinion wll support in world af- 
fairs may well depend upon whether at the hour of decision 
the dominant feeling at home is optimism and good will, or 
the fearful grasping of worried men intent on “saving their 
own necks” by letting the world go hang. Such an escape is 
only an illusion, but frightened men wU embrace it. In all 
but the best-disciplined spirits panic kills the natural, warm- 
hearted impulse to work with one’s neighbors. An expanding 
prosperous nation is not necessarily one that is willing to 
take its share of world responsibilities; but we can be sure that 
never will a frightened nation play a great role in world af- 
fairs. 

In the Tennessee Valley this development has created an 
expansive spirit, a note of confidence and hope in the future. 
To the extent that resource development in iGnerica after the 
war can aid in this way to stimulate confidence among busi- 
nessmen, farmers, and workers, it may have important spirit- 
ual consequences that go beyond the bare bones of economics. 
It may thereby improve the chances of creating and main- 
taining an American public opinion upon which may rest the 
world’s hopes for peace. 

20. IT CAN BE DONE 

Dreamers with Shovels 

In this one of the thousand valleys of the earth the physical 
setting of men’s living has improved. Each day the change 
becomes more pronounced. The river is productive, the land 
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more secure and fruitful the forests are returning, factones 
and wotbkops and new honses and electric lines have pul a ■ 
different face upon the Tennessee Valley. 

Is tliis really genuine improvement? Has it enhanced the 
quality of human existence? Are men's lives richer, fuller, 
more “human" as a result of such changes in our physical sur- 
roundings? To most people, I am sure, the answer is in the 
clear affirmative. But, in appraising the meaning of this val- 
ley’s experience, the doubts on this score can by no means be 
ignored, nor dealt with out of hand; people not only raise such 
questions but answer them difierenlly from the way most of 
us would answer them. 

There are those who believe that material progress does not 
and cannot produce good, and may indeed stand as a barrier 
to it. To those, and there are rnany who hold such hehef, 
roecbnical progress, technology, the macb'ne, far from im- 
proving the lot of men are actually seen os o source of debase- 
moot and condemned as “matenalisra" 

The whole theme and thesis of this book diaUcnges these 
Ideas and the philosophy upon which they test. I do not, o! 
course, believe that when men change their physical environ- 
ment they are inevitably happier or better. 'The machine that 
■frees a man’s back of drudgery does not thereby make his 
^Wt free. Technology has made us more productive, but it 
does not necessarily enneh our lives. Engineers can build us 
great dams, but only great people make a valley great. There 
i3 no technology of goodness. Men must make themselves 
spuifiiallj- free. 


Man’s Freedom of Choice 

Bnl because these change in onr physital environment in 
tte snlley do not m and of themselves maltc us happier, more 

■urSntaui’; ‘"'"= “ 

" t liece n cbote. He,, fc g,, important fact. Men are not 



powerless; they have it in their hands to use the machine to 
augment the dignity of human existence. True, they may have 
so long denied themselves the use of that power to decide, 
which is theirs, may so long have meekly accepted the dic- 
tation of bosses of one stripe or another or the ministrations of 
benevolent nursemaids, that the muscles of democratic choice 
have atrophied. But that strength is always latent; history has 
shown how quickly it revives. How we shall use physical bet- 
terment— that decision is ours to make. We are not carried 
irresistibly by forces beyond our control, whether they are 
given some mystic term or described as the ‘laws of eco- 
nomics.” We are not inert objects on a wave of the future. 

Except for saints and great ascetics, I suppose most people 
would agree that poverty and physical wretchedness are evils, 
in and of themselves. But because extreme poverty is an evil 
it does not follow that a comfortable or a high material stand- 
ard of living is good. A Tennessee Valley farm wife who now 
’ 'has an electric pump that brings water into her kitchen may 

may not be more generous of spirit, less selfish, than when 
■ she was forced to carry her water from the spring day after 
day. A once destitute sharecropper who now has an interest- 
ing factory job at good wages and lives in a comfortable 
house in town may or may not be more tolerant, more rational, 
more thoughtful of others, more active in community con- 
cerns. We aU know that some of the least admirable men are 
found among those who have come up from poverty to a 
“high standard of living.” 

Whether happiness or unhappiness, freedom or slavery, in 
short whether good or evil results from an improved en'viron- 
ment depends largely upon how the change has been brought 
about, upon the methods by which the physical results have 
been reached, and in what spirit and for what purpose the 
fruits of that change are used. Because a higher standard of 
living, a greater productiveness and a command over nature 
are not good in and of themselves does not mean that we 
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cannot make good of thctru that they cannot be a source of 
inner strength. 

The basic objection to all efforts to use the machine for 
human betterment lies in an attitude of absolute pessimism; 
that life is an evil in itself; that therefore anything which 
seeb to mitigate its Inescapable pain and utter dullness is 
misdirected and futile. To men who in sincerity and passion 
hold to this faith, there is 'no answer that vstU satisfy them. 
Although there arc few people in America who would admit 
that they hold such sweepin^y negative sdews, they are 
nevertheless Important; for sudj a faith (or lack of faith) 
colors and affeeb far less drastic but far more widely held 
objections to material changes. Many people, for example, al- 
though not denying the worth of bfe itself, are committed to 
the closely related belief that mankind is essentially wdclced 
and naturally and irretrievably Inclined to oil This "prodi- 
gious malignity of the human heart,” they assert, marks do^vn 
as folly and ciisguldcd any efforts to improve men's physical 
surroundings. 

That there are eiril tendencies In mankind few who have 
lived through the last quarter century would care to deny. 
But of this I am sure and confident: the balance, the over- 
whelming balance. Is on the side of good. This Is a matter 
of faith, for where h the statisticiaii or lo^clan who can prove 
or disprove on which side the babneo stands? But by the 
ven" act of faith in the essential goodness of men we further 
fiiat goodness. Just as the Nazi faillr in the wickedness of men 
has nourished human animality and depravity by the very act 
of believing in it. 

Democracy is. a literal Impossibility witliout faith lh.it on 
balance the good in men far outweighs tho evil. Every effort 
to cherish the overtones of human imagination in music, paint- 
ing, Or poetry rests upon that same faith, makes that same 
^stOTption. And so it is with what we have been seeking to 

0 In this valley. To call It "materialistic" answers nothing. 
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institutions for toe teceEt cf tiie gwatest minsber-soch 
a avilization is hi^y ideahstse aad spiiituaL' 

The 'WOids of Pope Kt3 XI, ia Hs famous encyclical 
QMdra^esimo Anna, are eqaally sfsiple, and the conclusion 
he draws cennadng: 

Then only will the eccsosalc and social organism be 
soundly established and attain its end, when it secures 
for all and each those goods which the wealth and re- 
sources of nature, technical achievement and the social 
organization of economic aSatn can give. These goods 
should be sufficient to supply all needs and an honest 
livelihood, and lo uplift men to that higher level of pros- 
perity and culture which, provided it be used with pni- 
deace, is not only no hindrance but is of smgular help 
to virtue. 


Defeatism in Modem Life 

But In addition to the philosophical protests there is a 
further and more widely held objection to such an enterprise 
as we have seen in this vaBey. The hideous belief has been 
spread over the earth that the price of material progress and 
uerfom from want must be the complete surrender of in- 
iridual betdom. The acceptance of this doctrine has been 
Weed the principal event of our lifetime.' And it remains the 
laiA of the people of Germany and Japan, the most advar' 
twonica! nahons on the continent of Europe and in all 
Onent . • . ' 

Here m tie United States, too, there are people of r- 

Buence who have essentially that conviction. They sccl. 
per^e America, chiefly hy subtle indirect3on,‘th‘it .. ‘ 

lecSnology demands that ordinary p^plo -(lh^ do not. ' 
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The rock upon which all these efforts rest is a faith in human 
beings. 

I recognize lhat I am dealing with a broad issue of religious 
and philosophical thought upon which a great debate has 
raged for centuries and still continues. But it cannot ' be 
ignored, even if it cannot here be adequately discussed. I 
must let the matter rest, for present purposes, by quoting the 
statements of two modem thinkers upon this matter, whose 
words state the essentials of my own conviction. 

The first is that of the great contemporary philosopher 
of China, Dr. Hu Shih, until recently Ambassador to the 
United States. He refers to the argument embraced as tiuth 
by countless millions in the Orient, and by not a few among 
our own people, that improvements in physical surroundings 
are no aid to the spirit, and that those civilizations which re- 
gard such advances as important are "materialistic.” Then he 
says; 


For to me that civilization is materialistic which is lim- 
ited by matter and incapable of transcending it; which 
feels itself powerless against its material environment 
and fails to make the full use of human intelligence for 
the conquest of nature and for the improvement of the 
conditions of man. Its sages and saints may do all they 
can to glorify contentment and hypnotize the people into 
a willingness to praise their gods and abide by their fate. 
But that very self-hypnotizing philosophy is more mate- 
rialistic than the dirty houses they hve in, the scanty food 
they eat, and the clay and wood with which they make 
the images of their gods. 

On the other hand, that civilization which makes the 
fullest possible use of human ingenuity and intelligence, 
in search of truth in order to control nature and trans- 
form matter for the service of mankind, to liberate the 
huinan spirit from ignorance, superstition, and slavery . 
to the forces of nature, and to reform social and political 
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insbtutioni for the heticfit of ihc greatest number-«ch 
a dvnhzation Is filgWy idealistic and spiritual.' 

The woixls of Pope Pius XF. in his famous cnc>-chca! 
Quadra^csimo Anno, arc equally simple, and the conelurioa 
he draws coovsacing; 

Then only \wll the economic and social organism be 
soundly established and attain lu end, when it secures 
for ail and each those goods ts'hich the walth and fC- 
somtes of nature, technical achie\-emenl and the social 
organization of economic affairs can gi«. Tliese goods 
. should be sufficient to supply all needs and an honest 
Lvelhood, and to uplift men to that higher level of pros- 
perity and culture rvhich, pimided it be used with prt>- 
dcnce, is not only no hindrance but is of singular help 
to Mrtue. 


Defeatism In Modent Life 

Bat in addition to the philosophical protests there Is a 
further and more widely held objixtlon to such an enterprise 
as we have seen In this saffey. The hideous belief has been 
spread over the earth that tho price of material progrets and 
freedom from want must be tlic complete surrender of In* 
dividual freedom. The occeptanco of this cloctrJne has been 
fadeed the principal event of our hfetime. And it remains llic 
laim of the people of CermaDy and Japan, the most ad^nced 
technical nations on the eonUnent of Europe and in all the 
Orient 

Here in the United Slates, too, there are people of preat 
uifiaence who have essentially that conviction. They sect {q 
per^de America, chJeSy by sublJo Indinction, flat modem 
wctiriology demands that ordinary people (they do not, of 
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course, tliink of llicmsclvcs ns siicli) nbnnclon the ideal of 
individual freedom and the right to a voice in their own 
destiny, that only hy yielding up such mistaken ideas is it 
possible for modem industry' to raise their "standard of liv- 
ing.” There is irony and yet .an awful fitness in the fact that 
arch-conscrvatives and uUra-radic.als arc joined in agreement 
at this point. Tliis spirit of defeatism about the individu.al in 
modem life and therefore .about democracy is far too wide- 
spread to be ignored, and the support it receives in our owai 
country too great to be dismissed lightly. 

The technical results in the Tennessee Valley’, the achieve- 
ments of many kinds of e.xperts, are of course matters of no 
little importance. But, .spc.aking as an administrator and a 
citizen, unless these tcchnic.al products strengthen the con- 
viction that machines and .science can bo used by men for 
their greater individual and .spiritual growth, then so far a.s- 
I am concerned the physical accomplishments and the material 
benefits would bo of dubious value indeed. 

IMncliincs to Sersc Man 

There are few who fail to sec that modem applied science 
and the machine are threats to the development of the indi- 
s'idual personality, the very’ purpose of democratic institu- 
tions. It is for this reason Uiat the c.xperience of the last ten 
years in the valley of the Tennessee is heartening. In tliis one 
v.alley (in some ways the world in microcosm) it has been 
demonstrated that methods can be developed— methods I 
have described as grass-roots democracy— which do create 
an opportunity for greater h.appiness and deeper experience, 
for freedom, in the very course of technical progress. Indeed 
this valley, even in the brief .span of a decade, .supports a 
conviction that when the use of technology has a moral pur- 
pose and when its methods arc thoroughly democratic, far 
from forcing the surrender of indiv’idual freedom and the 
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can bo doiio— and ibon they will bo done. For no insolnbk 
pliy.sic;il problirin.s .stand in tbo way, 'J'horo is no iti'inporabk 
material !)arrii‘r. Tlie only .wrion.s obstacles an- in tin; mind: 
of men. Tliosc are not incoasiderablo. it is true, but tbinl.ini: 
pnt them ibero; n new kind of thinkirir. can rtmiovc them. 
The great thing that has tran.spired in the Tenne.s.see Vall-y 
i.s thi.s growing faith not only that the .scientific progress of onr 
time can be used as a tool to create higher income and more 
comfortable living, but tliat technology c.in give men a choice, 
a genuine choice of alteniativcs, and that it can be used to 
make men free as they have never been before. 

But there must be more than a conviction, a sure confi- 
dence, that it can be done. There must be a .sense oj (/rgenc!/, 
a sense lliat tliis is tlie day on wliicli to turn tbc fir.st shovel. 
There arc some who dream great dreams hut never feol this 
urgency to do something about it.” This is iu ebameter for 
.'.ho intellectual gone to seed, the perfectionist, the "cooler 
>ead,” the defe.atist. the nostalgic liberal, the cynic about 

ore preoccupied in conjuring up 
all the possible dilTicullies and multiplying tbem. But the 
dreamers with shovels in their hands know that to .start is 
important. The dreamers with shovels want only a job that 
IS magnificent enough, room enough to stand in, and a chance 
to make a start. 

The> see a start as only that. For this is a continuing proc- 
ess, t lis improving the physical ensironment of men. B is 
never finished. There is no end, no blueprint of a finished 
product. 

I share with many of my neighbors in the Tennessee Val- 
ley a deep conviction that it can be done, tlie modern job of 
ui c ing our resources and making the machine work for all 
men. And because of our e.xpericnce together we believe that 
it can be done by such methods and with such purposes as 
will enrich the things of the spirit. This experience convinces 
me th.at science and invenHon can be consciously .and de- 
liberately directed to achieving the Idhd of world that people 
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^^'ant. If it is decentralized industry wen ^vant, "family farm- 
ing,” or pleasant cities not too large, an end to smolce and 
congeshon and filth— there are modem tools which can be 
turned to just such ends. The people, working through their 
private enterprises and public insbtufions which are demo- 
crabc in spirit, can get substantially the kind of commumty 
and country they want. 

The ph>-sical job will be done. If not democratically, it will 
be done in an anti-democrabc way. It will be done perhaps 
by a small group of huge private corporations, controlhng the 
country’s resources; or by a tight chque of pohbcians; or by 
some other group or affiance of groups that is ready to take 
this responsibility which the people themselves decline to take. 
The smooth-talJdng centralizers, the managerial ehle, cynical 
politicians, everyone without faith in the capacities of the 
people themselves to find a way wiD be hard at work seeking 
to draw off the benefits and control the development of the 
resources by which in him they will eontiol the hves of men. 
These are Ae gravest of dangers. No one can minimize the 
hazards of the gathering storm, or fad to see that troubled 


these attacks from within can be himed back and decmvely 
defeated. Democracy can emerge revitalized by the test and 
confiict. 

Here in the valley where I have been ivriting diis state- 
ment of faith, the people know the job of our bme can be 
done, for they have read the signs and reaped die first token 
harvest. They know it can be done, not only for the people 
but by die people. 
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Fim. 5 i‘ 9 S'i T\’A-husines4 to- 
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ment!, 101-06; "n'A and 6e fer- 
thzct ladoKiy, in-nj TVA- 
Rate-bwmen en«peratuia n 
technical developments, ns-Jo, 
TVA-«aie _ cfroperanoa la tie 
demaBstrades (arm progras, 
JJ5-S7 

Agrseuloife, Departoest of, $8, 
ns. 136-37 

Alsbsna Dairy Prodaetj Corp, loj 
Alabsas Polyteehoie Icsnture, tij. 
. «3. 119 

AUocatioa of costs, 43-46 
Aluminum Company of Aments. 
114-15 

Amerwii Telephone & Telenat* 

Co, 301-03 

Anortizatna, 41-44 
Appropnanoni, 39-40, 43-44 
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and TVA payments in lieu of 
taxes, 1C3-G4; application of 
modern management mctliorls to 
TVA, 171-84; TVA accountabil- 
ity, 177-80, 194-97: keeping poli- 
tics out of TVA, 184-91 
Conservation through TVA soil 
improvement program, 26-32, 

80- 88; of forests, 32-33; of min- 

erals, 33-34: the unity of all 
namre, 47-60, 76; business inter- 
est, toi-06; business responsibil- 
ity, 111-14, of recreation 

resources, 134-35: effects of early 
failure, 200-01 

Construction, magnitude of the 
TVA job, 11-12; direct employ- 
ment vs. contract, 61-62; labor 
and labor relations, 61-63, 92- 
100, 180-81; employee housing, 
62-63; safety record, 63; read- 
justment assistance to reservoir- 
affected families and communi- 
ties, 64-66; land purcliasc, 69-71; 
see also Dams 
Construction villages, 62-63 
Contract, as a device for effecting 
TVA-statc-loeal co-operation, 129- 
31; for effecting TVA-fcdcral co- 
operation, 170-71 

Co-operatives, agricultural, 27-33, 

81- 92, 102, 113, 115-16, 135-37; 
power distribution, 20-21, 138-42 

Corinth, Miss., 20 
Cost of TVA programs, 41-47 
Cottonseed industry, 103 
County agricultural agents, 30-31, 
82, 136-37 

Cumberland Valley, 158 

Dams, extent of TVA system, ii- 
13> 38-39, 96, 115; flood control 
operation, 14-16; power produc- 
tion, 18; multi-purpose nature of 
TVA system, 45, 61-62, 72-74; 
advantages of multi-purpose 
structures, 51-52; direct vs. con- 
tract construction, 60-62; multi- 
purpose operation policy set by 
Congress, 175-76 


Decatur, Ala., 13, 37-38, loi 
Decatur (Ala.) Dally, quoted, 38 
Decentralization, as practiced by 
TVA, 128-42; effected through 
contracts, 129-30; in providing 
regional library service, 131-33; 
in developing recreation re- 
sources, 133-34; in tile demon- 
stration farm program, 136-37; 
in power distribution, 137-42; as 
opposed to centralization, 142- 
55; Roosevelt quoted, 142; ef- 
fects of ovcrccntralization in 
business, 144-45; as a corollary 
of centralized autliority, 146; ef- 
fects of ovcrccntralization in 
government, 147-49; Hamilton 
quoted, 149; criteria, 151; com- 
mon objections, 152-53; de 
Tocqucvillc quoted, 154; as an 
antidote for remote control, 153- 
55; see also Experts, Manage- 
ment methods. Regionalism 
Dehydration, 117-19 
Demonstration farm program, in- 
creased prorluction from im- 
proved farming mctltods, 26-33; 
as an example of TVA grass 
roots administration, 81-92; based 
on tile private farm, 81-84; use 
of phosphate, 83-84; tlic farmer’s 
part, 86-90; farm machinery, 89- 
90; electricity on the (arm, 90-91; 
effect beyond the Tennessee Val- 
ley region, 91-92; effect on fer- 
tilizer sales, 113-14; decentral- 
ized administration, 135-37 
Demonstration parks, 133-34; ice 
also Recreation 
Depreciation, 43-46 
Dewey, John, quoted, 207-08 
Ducktown Crcim.) basin, 55-56 

Earnings of TVA power system, 
41-46 

Economic benefits of TVA, 35-47 
Electrical appliances, 21-22, 24, 216 
Electrical World, quoted, 193 
Electricity, see Power 
Engineers, Corps of, 13, 38 



Evans, Llewellyn, 25 Tclopment, 220-23; see also Maa- 

Expenditarcs by TV A, 41, 45-46 ageineni methods, Regionalism 

Experts, uniung technical judg- Grass roots administration, gov 
ments in TVA, 67-745 technical ernment by the people as a 

skills, the basis of TVA-business baste principle of resource de- 
co-operation, 120-24, advantages vclopsneni, 7-8, 75; and the in- 

of proximity to the people, 124- dividual, 77-78: applied to TVA 

28, 207-08: loans of TVA tech- aoH improvement program, 79- 

niCians to other agencies, 167; 91; on TVA constrocnon |obs, 

tee tdse Management methods, 9a-ioo; and the problems of busi- 

Personnel, Poliues nessmeo, toi-«8; harmoniziog 

Extension servues, state, 28-31, 8t- public and private interests, 109- 

64, 136-37 20, relationship of business and 

government experts, 120-28: 
Family relocation assistance, 64*66 strengthening local government. 

Farm demonstrations, tee Demon- 128-42, decentralitatioa as an 

straoon farm program antidote for remote control, 14*- 

Farm groups, co-operation with 555 natural region as an area 

TVA, 20, 27-33, 81-92, 102, 113, “f resource development, 156-71; 

115-16, 135-37 ^ public accounta- 

Federal agenaei, co-openaon with Wiiy, poit-svar re- 

TVA, 12-13. 38-39. JIJ. 13^37. development, 220-24 

167, 170-71 GuntersviUe (Ala.) City Flanmns 

Federd-stats co-opention, as ptac- Commission, 66 
tioed by TVA, 128-37, see alto 

Seats governmeac agenoes. co- Hamilton, Alexander. 2005 qooted, 
eperaBon with TVA 149 

Ferguson, Samuel, 25 Hartford (Coon.) Electric Light 

Fertilizer, see Phosphate Co.. 35 

Fertilizer industry, 111-14 Hatch Act, 191 

Financing the TVA, 39-47 Haywood County (Tenn ) Mutual 

Fishing, 14 Soil CoDservauon and Land Use 

Flood Control, 14-175 benefit and Assonauoti, loa 
cost, 41-42, 45-46: through soil HiH. Ijster, quoted, 179 
improvement, 52-54, priority Hoffman, Paul G,, quoted, 123 
over power production, 175-76 Ho Shih, quoted, 228 
Food processing, 89, 116-19 Huxley, Julian Sn quoted, 2it 

Ford, Henry, 23 

Forest resources, 32 ' 33 S Use of TVA Income, increase in the Tennessee 
data by industry, 104 Valley region, 35 

Freight rates, 218-19 Industry, growth m the Tennessee 

Valley region. 18-20, 36-37, TVA 
Georgia Power Co., 24 policy against inducements, 164- 

Georgia, University of, iig 65: see alto Business 

Gordon, Lincoln, quoted, 181-82 International resource development, 
Government corporation, as a dc- TVA as a prototype, 209-24 
vice for regional resource de- Invesdgauon of TVA by Congress, 
velopment, 49-50, 171-72, 182- 194-96 

8j 5 for internauonal resource de- Investment in TVA, 41-47 " 
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Jefferson, Thomas, 27, 88; quoted, 
156 

Knoxville, Tenn., 21, 106-07, 118, 
131 

Labor, direct employment o£ TVA 
construction forces, 61-63; ap- 
preciation of TVA objectives, 
93-95; TVA employment meth- 
ods, 93-96; co-operation with 
TVA management, 97-99, I79' 
81; interest in development of 
the Tennessee Valley, 99-100; see 
also Personnel 
Land purchase, 69-71 
Library service, regional, 131-33 
Local government agencies, co- 
operation with TVA, 20-23, 65- 
66, 128-42 

Lorwin, Lewis L., quoted, 222 

Maitland, Frederic W., 50 
Malaria control, 70, 73-74 
Management methods, unified re- 
sponsibility for unified resource 
development, 50-32, 54-55, 60- 
61; application to TVA-business 
co-operation, 120-23; modern 
principles applied to regional de- 
velopment, 171-84; bureaucracy 
fostered by negative legislation, 
171-74; TVA Act, affirmative 
legislation, 175-77; TVA man- 
agement details not prescribed by 
Congress, 177-78; undivided re- 
sponsibility fixed on TVA, 178- 
83; responsibility matched by ac- 
countability, 179-80, 194-96; the 
government corporation as a 
management device, 182-83; 
TVA freedom from political in- 
terference, 184-94; see also De- 
centralization 

Mann, Thomas, quoted, 206-07 
Merit system, 178, 188 
Mineral resource development, 33- 
34 

Moral purpose, a basic principle of 
resource development, 6-7 


Morgan, Harcourt A., 83 
Multi-purpose vs. single-purpose 
river development, economy of 
multi-purpose dams, 45-46; ad- 
vantages of multi-purpose de- 
velopment, 50-53, 6o-6t; co- 
ordinating program interests in 
TVA, 69-74; policy set by Con- 
gress, 175 

Mumford, Lewis, quoted, 74-75 
Municipal ownership of power dis- 
tribution facilities, 21-23, 137-42 

Nashville, Tenn., 22 
Navigation, 12-13; benefit and cost, 
40-41, 45-47; river use promoted 
by businessmen, 103-08; priority 
over power production, 175-76 
Nepotism policy, 191 
Norris, George W., 48, 166 

Participation by the people, see 
Grass roots administration 
Patronage, see Politics 
Payments to states and counties by 
TVA, 41-42, 163-64 
Personnel, labor and labor rela- 
tions, 61-63, 92-100, 179-81; 
common purpose of TVA 
technicians, 67-74; employment 
methods, 95-96; wage confer- 
ences, 97, 99; loans to other fed- 
eral agencies, 167; advantages of 
TVA autonomy, 178, 179-81; 
merit system, 178, 188-91; see 
also Experts 

Phosphate, 27, 30-31, 46-47, 165; 
hub of demonstration farm pro- 
gram, 83-84, 85-86; TVA pro- 
duction, 84; TVA and the ferti- 
lizer industry, 111-14; effect of 
demonstration farm program on 
sales, 112-14; TVA distribution 
method, 136-37 

Planning, see Regional planning; 
see also Community planning 
assistance 

Pins XI, Pope, quoted, 229 
Politics, TVA freedom from, 184- 
94: engineering facts vs. politi- 
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c}! tWw, 185-86; TVA m&d 
lUpportcd by Congr«%m«n, 18^ 
18S-91; public 

ihe cjily laffguirf, 186; pofmca! 
appciotmena prohibited by TVA 
iS3; poluuai «ct\visj tA tm- 
pIoycM ptobibistd, ipj, TVA 
VatA Tfli?«jntd tn the people, 
J9*-93! CooRTtii, libo- 

yperaecc mctbodi 
Powtf, apicity o( TV^ sMirin 
18; ifttmied produciKm j/kI 
we, 18-26; dunibxTOon V> , 
opcraiieei «nd iocil co'tmx t 
»gentte*» «37 *1 »i 

ntn fo» 25. hr*'. 


reality, 404-05: planauig coupled 
with iwpofliibiiitf for results, 
20548; voluntary cSecmatsoa, 
2o74g 

RcgioiuSiMn. u basb for uni- 
fied devetopment of lutura! 
naewrcM. 15^77; Roosevelt 
tpioted, (56, 166; cssentiali of 
TVA legiowilain, 157-59; « op- 
posed 10 Mctionalun. 161-63; 
merginii regional «ni4 oaciotut 
inttttsti, t6i-66; TVA seen by 
l».-*«eveit and Nomi as an op- 
I" 'uniiv for experimcotation, 
I" inter redonal and tocer* 
j c r ordmaruiQ. tdi-vc. 



cdcrson, Thomas, 27, 88; quoted, 
156 

kuoxvillc, Tenn., 21, 106-07, 118, 

131 

^bor, direct employment of TVA 
construction forces, 61-63; ap- 
preciation of TVA objectives, 
93-95; TVA employment meth- 
ods, 95-96; co-operation with 
TVA management, 97-99, I79‘ 
81; interest in development of 
tlic Tennessee Valley, 99-100; see 
also Personnel 
Land purchase, 69-71 
Library service, repional, 131-33 
Local government agencies, co- 
operation with TVA, 20-23, 65- 
66, 128-42 

Lorwin, Lewis L., quoted, 222 

Maitland, Frederic W., 50 
Malaria control, 70, 73-74 
Management methods, unified re- 
sponsibility for unified resource 
development, 50-52, 54-55, 60- 
61; application to TVA-busincss 
co-operation, 120-23; modern 
principles applied to regional de- 
velopment, 171-84; bureaucracy 
fostered by negative legislation, 
171-74; TTtA Act, aflirmativc 
legislation, 175-77; TVA man- 
agement dentils not prescribed by 
Congress, 177-78; undivided re- 
sponsibility fixed on TVA, 178- 
83; responsibility matched by ac- 
countability, 179-80, 194-96; tile 
government corporation as a 
management device, 182-83; 
TVA freedom from political in- 
terference, 184-94; see also De- 
centralization 

Mann, Thomas, quoted, 206-07 
Merit system, 178, 188 
Mineral resource development, 33- 
34 

Moral purpose, a basic principle of 
resource development, 6-7 


Morgan, Marcourt A., 83 
Multi-purpo-c vs. singlc-ptirpote 
river development, economy of 
multi-purpose dams, 45-46; ad- 
vantages of multi-purpose de- 
velopment, 50-53, 6o-6i; co- 
ordinating program interests in 
TVA, 69-74; policy set by Con- 
gress, 175 

Mumford, Lesvis. quoted, 74*75 
Municipal otvncrship of power dis- 
tribution facilities, 21-23, 137-42 

Nashville, Tenn., 22 
Navigation, 12-13; benefit and cost, 
40-41, 45-47: river use promoted 
by businessmen, 105-0S; priority 
over power production, 175-76 
Nepotism policy, 191 
Norris, George W., 48, 166 

Participation by the pentde, see 
Grass roots administration 
Patronage, see Politics 
P.iymcnts to states and counties by 
TVA, 41-42, 163-64 
Personnel, labor and Labor rela- 
tions, 61-63, 92-100, 179-81; 
common purpose of T\'A 
technicians, 67-74; employment 
methods, 95-96; wage confer- 
ences, 97, 99; loans to other fed- 
eral agencies, 167; advantages of 
TVA autonomy, 17S, 179-81; 
merit system, 178, 188-91; see 
also Experts 

Phosphate, 27, 30-31, 4G-47, ifis; 
hub of demonstration farm pro- 
gram, 83-B4, 85-86; ’nL\ pro- 
rjuction, 84; TVA and the ferti- 
lizer industry, 111-14; effect of 
demonstration farm program on 
s,alcs, 112-14; TVA distribution 
method, 136-37 

Planning, see Regional planning; 
see also Community planning 
assistance 

Pius XI, Pope, quoted, 229 
Politics, TVA freedom from, 184- 
94; engineering facts vs. politi- 
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fij, 103, uz-ij, 113-iC. 118, 
119, 138-37 

Taconu (Wasli.) Dept, of Public 
Utilities, 23 

Taxes, T\'A payments in lieu of, 
^1, 163-6.1 

Tccimicians, zee Exiserts 

Tennessee, Department of Con- 
servation, 134: Division of li- 
braries, 131-32; University of, 
103, 1 16, nfi, I tg 

Tennessee Electric Power Co., i.), 

195 

Tennessee River system, pcoprapliy, 
lo-ri; results of T\'A devciop- 
ment, 11-14; preliminary survey, 
3S; benefit and cost of river con- 
trol, 40-m, 45-47; (lotcntialitics 
of unified development, 49-51: 
breadth of T\'A development re- 
siionsibility, 60-62; ruvi^jation 
use promotetl by businessmen, 
105-08: zee clto Multi-purfsosc 
vs. sinRle-purpose river develop- 
ment 

Tennessee Valley Trades and Ijlxir 
Council, 97-98, 99 

Tennessee Valley W.nerways Con- 
ference, 105-08 

Test-demonstration farms, zee 
Demonstration farm program 

Tocquevillc, Alexis de, quoted, 

153-54 

Tolstoy, I.C0, quoted, 148 

Turner, Frederick J., 161 


TVA z\ct. President's me--..ige of 
transmittal to Cungrts-.. 49. 156, 
303; a new national ('siltey, .jy- 
30; defines TVA r>;'erati(in-. area. 
136; 19(0 amendment, 163-64', 
em(-<xtiment of inrvlern m.anage- 
ment principles, lyi-F.;; fosbidi 
political apiwintments, 18S 

Unity of n-Kurr, a !-.a:ie p.-inciple 
of resource deselopmeni, (-7: 
reengnired in the creation of 
'I'\'A, 47 - 55 : tecognired by 

P.oosesclt in prti;«a-.mg d'V.-y, 
49-51-. cnnseqtic.nces ol u.nbal- 
anced dcselopment. 53-59: the 
grand cycle of nature, 76; the 
natural region as an admitii-.tra- 
tise area for resource develop- 
ment, t56-7t 

Van Ilise, Chatle- R, quot'-.l, 85 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 119 

Wage conferences, 07-98, 99 

Watershed, as an area for adminis- 
tration of resource development, 

4S-55. 151. i, 56-57> 158-59: r-'c 

eUo P.cgionalism, Unity of na- 
ture 

V.'hitc Pine, Tenn., 89 

Whitman, Wall, (;uotet!, 77, 204 

Willkie. Wentlell I... 193 

Woosl-using itulusiry, re.; 

Workmen's examinations. 95-96 

Yardstick posver rates, 21-26 
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